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The PORT of NEWARK * 


SE 


ECAUSE of its strategic location, the Port of 
Newark offers possibilities for economical pro- 
duction and distribution shared by few industrial . ma 
centers anywhere else in the United States. 


Within short, cheap hauling distance are many of 
America’s richest raw material resources, leading the 
country in their output of coal, iron, steel, refined oil, 

tobacco, lime, cement, coke, and slate, as well as in Stat 
the production of leather, woolen, silk and cotton 

goods, hardware, machinery, tools, and india-rubber For «quiet Wee af or 
products. what the Port of Newark G 


In addition to being a leading source of raw materials, ga le - ain 
this territory immediately surrounding the Port of . ct en 


Newark is also the most densely populated area of the ° mieuae dak 0k 
United States—supporting practically one-third of the etiheien & date do- 
total national population—and consequently the most scription of the develop- 
important consumer market in America. ment and its environs. 


From the Port of Newark, 41 of the 100 largest trading centers in Write for a copy today. 


the United States can be reached more economically, more directly, 
and more swiftly than from almost any other distributing point on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Many of these cities can be reached by 
motor truck in from 3 to 12 hours—New York City in half an hour, 
Philadelphia in half a day, Baltimore and Boston overnight 


With these advantages of location, together with its scientifically 

laid-out industrial sites, its belt line connections with seven trunk 

line railroads, its deep-water shipping facilities, its abundant 

financial and commercial resources and unlimited labor market, = pam mee ees ee ee 
the Port of Newark offers splendid inducements to any type of THOS. L. RAYMOND, MAYOR 
industry, large or small. : NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the 


A confidential survey of these advantages, considered in relation » ie ae Me 
. free book **Port Newark. 


to your particular business, will be submitted on request. For I 
complete details, please address Die 
| 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor 
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“T don’t know what it ts. But I know it is good.” 


The treasurer, handing back the sheet of Crane's Bond to the purchasing 
agent, approved the Company’s new letterhead with this wise comment. 

He knew nothing about the technique or materials of paper- 
making. He didn’t know anything about rag stock or wood pulp— 
but he knew the voice of quality as it spoke out of the beautiful, 
strong, crisp sheet of Crane’s Bond. And he knew that that was the 
right voice for a good house to use when it had something to say. 

Made of 100% new white rags, Crane’s Bond is as fine a paper as 
can be made for business purposes. It is water-marked and dated at 


Dalton, and it carries with it the name “Crane” which enjoys the high 





esteem of large manufacturing corporations, business institutions, the 
major stock exchanges, and twenty-two governments. 

To the executive in charge of purchasing: Ask your printer, lithographer, 
stationer, or die stamper to let you examine sample sheets of Crane’s Bond in white 


or any of nine colors. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Salvage 


Sirs: 

In your issue for July 5, p. 8, appears 
an article which will lead your readers to 
believe that there has been a failure in a 
bona fide attempt to raise the S-51. 

The wording of the article conveys what 
may be called half-truths. The bow of 
the S-51 did come up, but not by the de- 
sire or intent of the salvage force, whose 
plans required bringing the stern up first. 

Late on the night of Monday, June 21, 
there remained about an hour’s work for 
the divers to make the S-51 entirely ready 
for raising. All eight pontoons had been 
floated off the bottom but with only suf- 
ficient buoyancy to insure that they would 
not settle down again. 

The weather on the morning of Tuesday, 
June 22, made it wholly impracticable to 
attempt the raising. No diving could be 
done. The FALCON (salvage tug) had 
to be moored with her bow over the stern 
of the S-51 to enable her to stay in posi- 
tion long enough to boost the pontoons 
sufficiently to make up for the overnight 
leakage and to maintain them ‘“‘as_ they 
were” until the wind and _ sea _ should 
moderate. The bow pontoons had not yet 
been boosted when the bow was found to 
be coming up. 

Once the bow was up the effort had to 
be made, despite the adverse wind and 
sea conditions (which were getting worse) 
to get the stern up. This effort did not 
succeed, owing to the parting of the 
chains of the stern pair of pontoons. 

The bow then had deliberately to be let 
down again in order to save what could 
be saved of an unexpected, difficult and 
trying situation. 

No such remarks were made as your 
article puts in the mouth of the writer. 


ERNEST J. KING, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, 
Officer in charge, salvage operations, S-51. 
United States Fleet 
Base Force, Train Squadron 1. 
U. S. Vestal 
Point Judith, R. I. 
TIME was so far from supposing 
that the bow of the S-51 came up 
“by the desire or intent of the 
salvage force” as to state “. . 
(the) workers were astonished to 
see the nose of the sunken monster 
suddenly poke through the waves. 
... The facts of this accident 
as reported by TIME do not differ 


materially from those cited by Cap- 
tain King. None the less TIME did 
not explicitly state that the pump- 
ing of a small amount of air into 
the lifting pontoons on the day in 





© International 
CAPTAIN KING 
“No such remarks were made” 


question was but a preliminary ac- 
tion, not intended to produce the 
disastrous raising of the bow, which 
actually resulted from an unpre- 
dictable and unexpected relaxation 
of the sea bottom’s grip upon the 
S-51. 

To Captain King thanks for mak- 
ing clear this point. 

The remarks attributed to Cap- 
tain King by a correspondent pres- 
ent at the event and subsequently 
printed verbatim by TIME were: 
“We've done everything we can. 
Two months of it and we’re tired!” 

To able Captain King TIMeE’s 
apologies for misquotation and con- 
gratulations upon his successful 
raising of the S-51. (See NATION- 
AL AFFAIRS, p. 7).—ED. 


THE WEEKLY MARCH OF SALIENT FACT 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buiitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


NameE 
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Lloyd George 


Sirs: 

For some time I have been troubled by 
repeated occurrences in your incomparable 
publication. To wit: is it Mr. Lloyd 
George, or simply Mr. George, who has 
achieved fame in Britain? By those from 
the Island I am informed that I am cor- 
rect: that it should be Lloyd George and 
not simply George. Kindly enlighten me. 
(I never had these doubts till Time 
repeatedly referred to the man as Mr. 
George.) 

TIME is excellent; may it continue its high 
standards. My praise is, that I have read 
it consistently almost, I believe, from its 


inception. 
Wn. McK. Rutter 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. George’s father was the late 
William George, one time Master 
of the Hope Street Unitarian School 
of Liverpool. His mother, née 
Lloyd, a resolute Baptist, influenced 
him after his father’s death to ac- 
cept her faith and habitually to 
link her name (his second given 
name) with his surname. 


Diet 


Sirs: 

Now that I am fully intrenched in the 
TimME habit, I find that it is an _ indis- 
pensable part of my literary diet. As 
soon as my short term trial subscription 
expires, enter me for one year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 

Reeves-Marshall Grocery Co. 

Eufaula, Ala. 


Splendid 


Sirs: 

I wonder if you are admirers of the 
New York World. If you are, we have one 
other joy in common. 

Did you see the morning edition of the 
New York World on July 5th? On the 
front page appeared a picture, entitled 
“A Petting Party.’’ It was a poor likeness 
of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
in a bathing suit, who was holding in his 
arms what appeared to be a small dog 
named Topsy. 

I do not remember pictures of this type 
referring to the able Cleveland or to that 
great statesman, Woodrow Wilson. 

I showed the picture of Governor Smith 
for whom I have always voted when given 
the opportunity, to a very good Republican, 
who remarked: “Splendid. It shows him 
in his true light.” 

Rocer M. GILDERSLEEVE 

New York, N. Y. 


Dollar Found 


Sirs: 

Apropos of Mr. Dickson H. Leavens’ 
letter on p. 2 of Time, July 5, don’t take 
backwater on that English dollar. 

Enclosed is a more or less unsatisfactory 
rubbing of a coin dated 1804. On _ the 
face it reads “Georgius III Dei Gratia 
Rex” and on the reverse “Bank of Eng- 
land, Five Shillings, Dollar, 1804.” 

Cuas. H. TAYLOR 

Boston Globe. 

Boston, Mass. . 

TIME declared (April 26): “If 
. . . George Washington threw a 
silver dollar across the Potomac, 
it doubtless bore a British stamp.” 
Subscriber Leavens wrote: “I think 
you will not find any record of the 
British having coined dollars.”— 
ED. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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f fy, a domes =. a wy tem iy Fasena a —— calam 4 noblest thi 
a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and a pain’ Earth’s ing, wrote Lowell, 
( fokrn St. Chrysostom a thousand years ago. » a _ - 


aints or inners 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one of the beauties of his court, Woman is the source of evil in the 
world! she quickly replied, Woman ts also the cause of much good! Both were right; Joan of Arc and many 
other saintly, noble, and able women come to mind at once as typical of ‘‘earth’s noblest thing, a woman,”’ who 
have been the cause of much good. In contrast we have this capricious Venus Victrix whose remarkable beauty 
enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power over him was so great that sycophant courtiers who attended 

this favorite at her bath drank of its waters in token of adulation. 
The stories of these two women, remarkable as they are, however, 
are no more unusual than those of thousands of other saints and 
sinners who have uplifted or degraded men throughout the ages 
since the day of Eve. These stories are told in a series of copy- 
righted volumes by ten talented contemporary authors called 


Every phase of woman’s work, woman’s achievements, | 
follies, wisdom, influence, power, has been written of | 
countless times, but woman has had to wait until =| 
twentieth century before man dared to devot a monu- 

‘ mental encyclopedic work just to her. N.Y. a | 


Supreme Subject of Eternal Interest and 
Mystery. Perpetual Enigma; 
Seductive, Fascinating,—and Baffling. 


She dominates to-day; her preéminence is undis- 
puted. She is the motif of most discussions. Our 
newspapers, magazines, and novels show how great 
is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and 
how powerful her influence for good or evil in every 
relationship of life. Of all subjects that have inter- 
ested mankind throughout the ages, she is still the 
greatest of all. Yet this subject has never been ade- 
quately treated as a whole. Now, however, we have 


Her Story in all 
Ages and all Lands 


on a scale never before attempted. _It is a historical 
and descriptive record of woman’s place in the world. 


It shows us the women of the Orient, of ancient Greece 
and Rome, of Europe and America in the dark ages and 
to-day, and of the backward races in the far places re- 
vealing curious social customs in times past and as they 
exist to-day. Shows woman as she is, noble and true or 
vicious and false; describes her as the helpmate or the 
toy of man, as wife and mother, wanton and courtesan; 
portrays her as saint and priestess, ruler and slave; 
tells of her emancipation, the development of her intel- 
lectual strength, her influence on the culture and destinies 
of the human race; in short, presents her in all the com- 
plex relations in which she has been conspicuous, and 
describes the sociological changes that have taken place 
in her position through all the ages. It is strange that 


This Great der. has Never Before been Adequately “Greated 


Have a set sent on approval. 
“THE TIFFANYS OF PUBLISHERS” . 

is the way Zhe New York Herald characterizes the You will be proud to have 
makers of these books. Quality is the dominant note. these books in your 


The books are sumptuously bound in purple watered- 
silk finish cloth, full gilt stamping of symbolical design. home and show to 


FOUR THOUSAND FASCINATING PAGES} your friends. 
The very beautiful illustrations, which form a most They are full size 
important part of the work are by artists of distinction. library volumes, 
They have been chosen with great care and witha view 8x5YUx1Y% 








































to present the subject in the most attractive manner, inches. THE 
SENSATIONAL SAVING IN PRICE age ge 
: of Coventry. Weall know alittle about Cleopatra, but Originally published on Japan paper at $150.00 per set 773 Medals 8° Dilome 


} many pages are necessary to make her live before our they are now offered at less than the cost of ordinary 
; eyes, to tell the strange things about her. Thousands novels. These are printed from the same plates. Never 


of other women have had stories just as interesting. —— bs 4 —— of — ie such books 
en offered at so low a price. Avoid disappointment 


: LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE by having a set sent for inspection now. 
Ware the subjects of many interesting chapters. There HALF A MILLION SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Hare amazing stories of the beautiful Ae¢era in whose We have been selling to book-lovers for over fifty years 
{company the philosophers of Athens found solace; we and our books are exactly as represented. You decide 
4 have intimate glimpses of women of the Orient and of only after five days’ inspection and consideration. 
women famous as patriots and humanitarians. Could anything be tairer? 


RitrenHouse SQuarg, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
You may send me for inspection, 
charges paid, the ro-volume set of 
WOMAN, bound in purple cloth. I will 
either return the set in 5 days or send 
you $1 asa first payment and $2 a month 
for g months. Canada add one $2 pay- 
ment. Foreign $21 cash with order. 
Name. 
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Those who possess Chrysler Imperial “80”, 
those who have experienced its superb perform- 
ance are unanimous in acclaiming it the finest 
of fine cars. 


Just as earlier Chrysler cars transcended stand- 
ards in their own fields so the larger Chrysler 
Imperial “80”—now at new lower prices which 
save you from $100 to $400—goes far beyond 
the previous limits of fine car performance. 


After you have experienced the vitality and 
flexibility of the Imperial “80’s” 92 horse-power 
with its speed capacity of 80 miles and more 
per hour, the most costly of other cars will 
fail to satisfy you. 


The engine is so perfectly balanced and so 
symmetrically designed that it gives its glorious 


New low prices giving savings of $100 to $400—Eight body styles priced from $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


: mperiat O° 


The Moment You See This Superb Creation 
You Recognize—AsFine As MoneyCanBuild 


sweep of power with instant response and 
vibrationless smoothness. 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial “80” 
you will be amazed that it rides so differently. 
Spring ends are anchored in blocks of live rub- 
ber in place of the customary metallic shackles. 


There is evenno need tothink of chassis lubrica- 
tion because of its unique and exclusive spring 
mountings. Lubrication of spring leaves is elimi- 
nated by tailored lubricating spring covers. 


Whether you seek sheer brilliancy of perform: 
ance or magic ease of handling, or whether 
you desire easeful and luxurious comfort of 
riding, be assured that in this larger Chrysler 
Imperial “80” at new lower prices, the highest 
motor car ideal has been reached. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ One thousand feet above the 
sea, on the shores of Lake Osgood 
(near Paul Smith’s, N. Y.), sleeps 
President Coolidge. The owls hoot, 
just as .they did on the _ south 
grounds of the White House, 
(TIME, Apr. 26), but the air is 
fresher. 

In the morning he rises, whiffs 

the sharp mountain air, glances at 
a portrait of Napoleon hanging in 
his bedroom, gazes across the lake 
at the mountains (A dozen trees 
which obstructed the view have 
been removed). He inspects “civ- 
ilization in the abstract,” as Arch- 
itect William G. Massarene calls 
the $500,000 White Pine Camp. He 
hears the soft voice of luxury 
speaking through French tapestries, 
Oriental rugs, Italian paintings, a 
Japanese pagoda, an alpine rock 
garden, a billiard cabin, a bowling 
alley, a grand piano, a_ personal 
telephone exchange, private house- 
movies. To all of which, thirty- 
seven acres of woodland reply with 
eloquence primeval. 
@ The exalted but unglamorous 
court at White Pine Camp included: 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
Secretary Everett Sanders, Major 
James F. Coupal (White House 
physician who has_ occasionally 
hinted to the press that the Pres- 
ident is not getting enough exer- 
cise), Captain Wilson Brown Jr. 
(naval aide), Commander Boone of 
the U. S. Marines and his fifty 
hearties, Caretaker Oscar Otis (na- 
tive chaw-bacon), household and 
office employes, Collies Paul Pry 
and Prudence Prym, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s canaries. There are addi- 
tional cabins for personal and po- 
litical guests. 

Son John Coolidge, who at one 
time had scholastic difficulties at 
Amherst, will arrive next month, 
after he has finished three courses 
in economics at the summer school 
of the University of Vermont (his 
mother’s alma mater). 

@ In the cool of the evening be- 
fore dinner the President walked 
forth into the forest. Beneath 
a spreading pine tree he _ stopped, 
waved his arms about his head, 
legs; retreated. Mosquitoes had bit- 
ten him. The next night, the beasties 
became so annoying that ever- 
thoughtful Major Coupal equipped 


the President with a small bottle 
of citronella. Meanwhile, fifty ma- 
rines scratched and swore that mos- 
quitoes are worse than _ cooties. 
Commander Boone considered the 
advisability of spraying the waters 
around the camp with a_ poison 
which was successfully used at 
Quantico. 

@ The President motored four 
miles through the rain to the exec- 
utive summer offices in a _ cabin 
near Paul Smith’s Hotel. There, 
sitting behind a flat-topped desk, 
he talked with the gentlemen of 
the press. The rules of White 
House procedure were explained for 
the enlightenment of many new- 
comers among the correspondents. 
The spokesman for the President 
(i. e. the President himself) will 
answer questions and convey nec- 
essary information, but he must 
never be directly quoted. 

Forthwith, Spokesman Coolidge 
began to inform the press. He did 
not see how the 69th Congress could 
have done better work, enacted 
any more constructive legislation, 
and wasted less time in useless 
debate. He believed that great 
credit was due to the Republican 
leaders. He approved of the Ship- 
ping Board’s policy of getting rid 
of government ships to responsible 
parties, and was satisfied with Bri- 
gadier General Albert C. Dalton’s 
appointment as head of the Fleet 
Corporation. 

C Hurrying, beaming, the Presi- 
dent called to Mrs. Coolidge: “Look 
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what I caught.” 

“You never caught that fish,” re- 
plied the First Lady. 

“Yes, he did, Madam,” assured 
Native Oscar Otis. 

That evening the catch was an- 
nounced to a group of correspond- 
ents huddled about the fire at Paul 
Smith’s Hotel, by Secretary Sand- 
ers, who, however, did not disclose 
whether the fish was pike or pick- 
erel. Experts estimated, writers 
visualized; and the news of a Pres- 
idential catch, 14 inches long, ap- 
proximating three pounds, was 
clicked over the telegraph. The fish 
had been caught on the hook of a 
trailer from Native Otis’ boat, 
much to the surprise of the Pres- 
ident. 

At the press conference it was 
supposed that the President would 
lift the cloud concerning the species 
and dimensions of his fish. He did 
not. 

Five days later, the President 
caught singlehanded a six pound 
bass on a troll line, and five brook 
trout with trusty bamboo pole and 
juicy angle worms—rain, high 
wind, notwithstanding. 

@ The clouds. burst, lightning 
played among the pine trees; at 
2:45 one morning a bolt hit the 
powerhouse. In the President’s room 
candles soon flickered. 

@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge drove 14 miles to attend the 
Sunday morning service at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Sar- 
anac Lake, N. Y. It was chilly, 
so the President wore a_ topcoat 
during the service, as did most of 
the 250 in the congregation. 


Incas 


A glittering new houseboat rode 
majestically on the head waters of 
the Amazon. On the deck stood a 
missionary, his wife, and their little 
South American Indian princess. On 
the tropic shore, all the little Incas 
went “Inck, inck, inck,” danced with 
joy to see the long-awaited galleon. 
Some such vision swam before the 
eyes of Reverend and Mrs. F. A. 
Stahl when announcement was made 
last week at a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist camp near Worcester, Mass., 
that they had been presented with 
a houseboat by Mrs. Heber Herbert 
Votaw, wife of a superintendent of 
federal prisons, sister of the late 
President Warren Gamaliel Har- 
ding. Mrs. Votaw once was a 
missionary in Burma, 
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THE CABINET 
Personal and Unofficial 


Swarms of little brown men and 
women chattered feverishly as the 
S. S. President Grant brought to 
Manila last week a representative 
extraordinary of “Big White Presi- 
dent” Coolidge. Not only brown 
Filipinos but hundreds of Manila’s 
5,000 white U. S. residents were at 
the pier. The President’s represen- 
tative, Ohio -iron-politico-business- 
man Carmi Thompson, strode down 
the gangplank with his wife and 
party amid a boisterous ovation. 

Brown,’ guileful Politicians Man- 
uel Quezon (President of the Sen- 
ate) and’ Manuel Roxas (Speaker 
of the House), untiring apostles of 
Philippine independence, called 
promptly upon Mr. Thompson, 
blandly implied that they were ig- 
norant of the President’s volumi- 
nously expressed purpose in sending 
a personal representative to the 
Orient (T1ME, April 12, THE PREsI- 
DENCY). 

Would Mr. Thompson, they asked, 
be so good as to expand the topic 
of why he was in Manila? 


Mr. Thompson, plump, obliging, 
expanded: “. . . I come without 
bias or prejudice, with the deep 


conviction that the United States 
is not only under obligation but 
owes a strict duty to its overseas 
people... . 

“The President is expecting me 
to bring first-hand information of a 
personal and unofficial character to 
supplement his official reports. ... 

“It is a pleasure and a satisfac- 
tion to occupy a position with at 
least the possibility of promoting 
the welfare of 12,000,000 people, 
whose happiness is dependent upon 


the prosperity of their own 
IE af 

The editor of El Debate, pur- 
poseful organ of Philippine inde- 
pendence, condensed. He distilled 
the essence of insinuations that 


Mr. Thompson’s relations with great 
U. S. rubber and sugar firms are 
cordial. He extracted the kernel 
of a prediction that Mr. Thompson 
will be roused by the possibilities 
of commercial exploitation in the 
Philippines to a point at which he 
may lose interest in proximate Fili- 
pino independence. Allowing these 
explosive ingredients to simmer 
down, the editor of El Debate de- 
clared with brief irony: “As far 
as we Filipinos are concerned we 
are accustomed to these investiga- 
tions. We welcome the occasion 
of another.” 

Colonial Comparison. The  an- 
nounced intention of Investigator 
Thompson to proceed from the Phil- 
ippines to Java for a studv of the 
very similar climatic and physical 
conditions there to be found, 
prompted a comparison last week 





of Dutch and U. 
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GENERAL DALTON 


He accepted a shaky sceptre 
(See SHIPPING) 


S. methods of 
colonial administration. 

The U. S. has forcibly introduced 
into the Philippines white-Nordic 
government, Christianity, and an 
uncertainty as to how long these 
blessings will be maintained, which 
has kept the Filipinos on edge for 
independence and has discouraged 
commercial development. 

Her Netherlandic Majesty’s ré- 
gime in Java has been content to 
maintain a supremacy over the na- 
tive governing bodies which are al- 
lowed to retain their customary 
usages and Islamic faith. No doubt is 
entertained that Dutch supremacy 
will be maintained at any cost. 
Commercial development has been 


rapid, productive, profitable. Only 
the moral scruples of Javan in- 
dependence - touting humanitarians 


have suffered. 


Quitting 


“The temptation to carry on is 
strong, but it is impracticable.” 
With these words Lincoln C. 
Andrews last week tendered to 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
his resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of 
prohibition. 

In the face of a grasping Anti- 
Saloon League and an arid Middle 
West beginning to think about 
Congressional elections, it would 
be embarrassing for the Adminis- 
tration now to appoint a successor 
to General Andrews. Wherefore, 
the Spokesman announced that the 
General was not giving up his 
post. General Andrews, surprised 
at the sudden change in his destiny, 
embarked for England to discuss 














closer co-operation on the anti- 
smuggling treaty. 
It is expected that General An- 


drews will conclude his British 
mission, re-organize his U. S. forces 
on the basis of the new appropria- 
tions, and resign in September. 
His chief investigator, Major Wal- 
ton A. Green, has decided to quit 
on the first of August. 


SHIPPING 
New President 


The Shipping Board (created in 
1916), intended to serve only as a 
regulative and semi-judicial body, 
was supplemented in wartime by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which theoretically performs nec- 
essary actual business administra- 
tion. For many years the Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board was 
President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The separation of the two organ- 
izations with different men at the 
helm of each, in January, 1924, 
was widely hailed as conducive to 
increased efficiency because of the 
detailed functions assigned to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. As 
a matter of fact, the Shipping 
Board retains absolute control by 
the simple, yet cfficacious, method 
of demanding a blanket resignation 
from each Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration President before he takes 
office. To date Lasker, arley, Pal- 
mer, Crowley have “resigned.” 
Brigadier General A. C. Dalton was 
handed the shaky sceptre last week. 
He has already “handed in his res- 
ignation” to the Shipping Board, 
although the latter graciously will 
not “accept” during General Dal- 
ton’s good behavior in its eyes. 
The Shipping Board, naturally 
smug, last week tilted its nose 
still higher, neglected to seek Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s approval before 
making the new appointment. 

General Dalton is doubtless in ac- 
cord with the proposed govern- 
mental action likewise announced 
last week: to offer for sale $27,- 
000,000 worth of liners, including 
the entire United States and Amer- 
ican Merchant lines. Excepting 
the Leviathan, these ships are, for 
the most part, of the “President” 
class formerly sold to the Munson 
and Dollar interests for little more 
than $1,000,000 each, with the stip- 
ulation, however, that the buyers 
would continue the service for a 
minimum of five years. 

Brigadier General A. C. Dalton 
is 60 years old. Square-jawed and 
weather-beaten by many years of 
gallant army service (D. S. M.), 
his frame illy accords with an al- 
paca suit. He received what ship- 
ping experience he possesses dur- 
ing 1917-18 in the Transport Ser- 
vice. 

Army-Man Dalton is not to be 
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confused with able Cleveland Bus- 
inessman H. G. Dalton, President 
of the Interstate Steamship Co., 
who was appointed by President 
Coolidge last October to make a 
factual report on the then inex- 
tricable Shipping Board tangle. 
What sagacious Shipper Dalton’s 


report was, if any; when it was 
published, if ever; what action 
based upon it was subsequently 


taken, if any—who can say? 


ARMY & NAVY 
De Profundis 


Grey moonlight lay on the waters. 
Plunging through the choppy little 
waves at twelve knots slipped a 
submarine, perhaps six feet of her 
hull above the surface. The Com- 
mander, Lieutenant Dobson, strolled 
across the bridge, thinking  per- 
haps of nothing more weighty than 
a party a few nights before in New 
London. Through the speckled 
gleam of the tiny cluster of ship 
lights around the conning tower, 
sparks glowed along the _ deck, 
where seamen smoked their custom- 
ary cigarette before going below. 

In the engine room the Diesel 
droned, in their berths some of 
the crew already slept, all was well 
aboard the S-51 as she patroled 
the Atlantic off Connecticut on that 
cool September night last fall. 

Three blasts of a whistle 
“Put your wheel hard over!” ... 
bells clamored full speed reverse 
... a red flare gashed the night 
—_ .. 

The 3,000-ton freighter City of 
Rome loomed over the battered and 
sinking hulk of the submarine. 
Commander Dobson cried his or- 
ders. Every man on the submarine 
snapped to obey. The Rome backed 
water. “Throw me a line!” Water 
streamed down the open conning 
tower hatch. Eight men asleep in 
the torpedo room catapulted from 
their beds. The wireless operator 
pressed his key frenziedly. Water, 
heavy and pitiless, swung open 
doors, sloughed about carelessly. 
“For God’s sake, throw a line to 
us!” Six men on duty in the en- 
gine room reached for levers, were 
whirled away by the inrushing tor- 
rent. In the choppy waves strug- 
gled sailors knocked overboard by 
the impact. Sinking fast into the 
ocean were the men caught below, 
clambering frantically up onto the 
pipes as the black water pursued. 
Deadly chlorine gas swirled from 
the battery compartment. With a 
swish the glistening submarine sank 


beneath the moonlit waves. Three 
were saved. 
In port, Dewey Kile: “I came 


off at 8 o’clock. At 8:30 I went to 
my bunk. At 10:30 I was awak- 
ened by a crash. Some of the cork 
from the lining of the inside of the 
submarine hit me in the face. 











“T saw water spurting into the 
compartment from the battery room 
duct. I jumped out of the bunk 
and ran to the door and tried to 
shut it, but couldn’t on account of 
the pressure of the water rushing 
in. The water swept me _ back 
through the compartment to the 
control room. I tried to close the 
doors of the control room, but the 
pressure of the water was once 
more too great. 

“All this time I saw nobody else. 
There were 20 men in the officers’ 
quarters (where the submarine was 
struck). I rushed to the ladder of 
the conning tower. There were two 
men ahead of me. Water was al- 
ready splashing when I got to the 
top. I was washed overboard as 
soon as I got out. I was picked up 
by a lifeboat of the City of Rome, 
which . . . steamed away for Bos- 
ton in forty-five minutes. 


Two weeks ago (TIME, July 12) 
the persistent salvagers completed 
their trying task, raising the S-51 
132 feet from off her ocean bier by 
means of pontoons. They towed 
her into drydock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

There naval officials descended 
into the gruesome, barnacled grotto 
of the dead, and as they fumbled 
through the rusty, sea-fouled com- 


partments, scenes of the death 
struggles were revealed. Men had 
stuck to their posts. Inside the 
gash where the Rome had bitten, 


pinned between the bent steel plates 
and the engineroom bulkhead, was 
the body of a seaman. One arm 
was stretched out in an effort to 
grasp the lever which would have 
closed an emergency valve and per- 
haps have saved the lives of some 
of his fellows. 

Through an opening in the radio 
room they saw the body of the op- 
erator huddled over his keys. Dead 
men hung on the valves as they 
died. Searchers found a body hang- 
ing on a pipe in a passageway, its 
position telling vividly of the man’s 
last gasping struggle for life. The 
corpses, for the most part, were to 
be buried with honors at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. Six of the ill-fated 
crew still sleep unredeemed on the 
ocean’s bed. 


Ad Caelum 


A beauty spot of New Jersey, 
clad in fat trees and voluptuous 
clover on a still, close night last 
week . . . now lies prostrated, rav- 
ished, wrecked, shivered, torn, 
blasted. As if razed by ten years’ 
surging warfare, the fields and 
villages nearby Lake Denmark, 
shrouded in grey gunpowder dust, 
welter in the July heat, pocked 
and gashed by a terrific bombard- 
ment. 








Last week for nearly two days 16- 
in. armor-piercing shells, big shells, 
little shells, powder, TNT, nitro- 


glycerine, depth bombs, whined 
and slashed wantonly, smashed 
hamlets in all directions, popped 


$93,000,000 worth of Government 
property, slaughtered many a U.S. 
soldier, ripped shell holes, thun- 
dered, wounded and injured over a 
hundred, far and near. Fleeing 
refugees scuttled to remote sta- 
tions, men hid in shell holes, swam 
the Lake, lay unsuccored on the 
smoking’ fields. 

Lightning had hit the U. S. Ar- 
senal at Lake Denmark, Govern- 
ment officials believe. The num- 
ber of casualties was miraculously 
small, according to army officers. 
Most of the men injured were 
knocked down by the concussion of 
the explosions as the fragments of 


the fusillade hurtled over their 
heads. 
Ambulances conveyed dismem- 


bered bodies to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, to lie beside the victims of 
the S-51. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
John Wingate Weeks 


Five years ago, one solemn morn- 
ing, many a statesman, many a 
senator, many a silk-hatted diplo- 
mat wound slowly through Wash- 
ington’s broad streets, crossed the 
green slopes beyond to Arlington, 
stood uncovered before the casket 
of the Unknown Soldier. John 
Wingate Weeks defied physicians’ 
instructions, stood bare-headed that 
awesome morning, shortly after- 
wards became ill. Last week he 
died. 

Newton (Mass.) Club members 
today relate to skeptical listeners 
how their President Weeks can- 
celed the club’s $30,000 bonded 
debt by persuading the members 
to burn their bonds. They do not 
tell how later the anecdote was 
offered to Uncle Joe Cannon as 
recommendation. for Congressman 
Weeks’ candidacy for the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. “My God,” said 
Uncle Joe, “We'll put him on the 
Banking and Currency. That man 
with those methods will soon wipe 
out the national debt.” Mr. Weeks 
alone possessed the honor of hav- 
ing one of his big appropriation 
bills ($240,000,000) pass both 
houses unaltered. 

Born in 1860 when Ulysses S. 
Grant was a clerk at Galena, this 
cool-headed Yankee pursued his 
blue-eyed way through _ school, 
through Annapolis, on to the Sen- 
atorship and Cabinet Portfolio as 
Secretary of War under Harding 
and Coolidge. Meanwhile he had 


become a_ millionaire—Hornblower 
& Weeks, bond house. Political 
observers in 1921 saw for John 


Weeks a flower-strewn path to the 
White House. 
And soon friends will carry him 
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SENATOR NoRRIS 


insurgent 


Surgeon 


down a flower-strewn path—to the 
White House, past it and, again, as 
five years before, over the green 
slopes beyond to Arlington. 


Dull-Eyed 


Able Vermont Senator Porter H. 
Dale, long a quiet, potent Admin- 
istration opponent, calmly derides 
Attorney General Sargent’s rustic 


policies. Some months ago W. W. 
Stickney, onetime Governor of 
Vermont, announced his satiety 
with this situation, proposed in 


the fall to oust Senator Dale from 
his seat, proposed to fill the seat 
himself. Mr. Stickney is Mr. Sar- 
gent’s law partner. Mr. Stickney 
is a cousin of President Coolidge. 
Mr. Stickney is the executor of the 
estate of President Coolidge’s 
father, the late Colonel John Cool- 
idge. In fact, John Coolidge re- 
ceived his title of “Colonel” from 
his service under Governor Stick- 
ney. Undoubtedly Mr. Stickney 
would receive Administration sup- 
port. 

Last week Mr. Stickney sat dull- 
eyed. Acute prophets had augured 
a smashing victory for Mr. Dale. 
Not that Mr. Stickney had heeded 
these portents; but apparently Mr. 
Coolidge had. The Chief Execu- 
tive, perhaps annoyed by the fias- 
cos of his followers in North Da- 
kota, Illinois, Oregon, Iowa, per- 
haps unwilling to court a possible 
strike-out in his native state, evi- 


dently refused to support his 
cousin. .. . Mr. Stickney made an 
announcement. He had not felt 


well lately. In the fall, he would 


not run. 


Nebraskan Plan 


Senator George William Norris, 
who, more than anyone else, may 
be called leader of insurgent Re- 
publicans, has grown stoical during 
his 13 years of high office. In- 
irritable Mr. Norris philosophically 
decided at the close of the last 
Congress that the details involved 
with the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee were 
irritating and asked to be relieved 
of that responsibility, though he 
would continue as a member. In 
all probability he will be suc- 
ceeded by Senator McNary, author 
of the wrecked and wrecking farm 
relief bill. 

Meanwhile Senator Norris, insur- 
gent Nebraskan, contemplates 
again the worthwhileness of po- 
litical life, the betrayals, the cor- 
ruption, the callow honors: He re- 
calls the “treason” his Progressive 
friends played him some years ago 


when they backed the Kenyon 
packer bill instead of his own 
packer bill. That day he col- 
lapsed in the Senate. Since, he 


has remained inexcitable over the 
rehashed chatter, begun by Mr. 
LaFollette in 1924, to give U. S. 
politics another Progressive orien- 
tation. Feeling that most of the 
institutions they are combating are 
as firmly embedded as ever, he 
now, as in 1924, turns toward the 
recourse of soft-tempered satire, 
rather than madcap denunciation 
of the Regulars. 

A good debater, a good lawyer, 
industrious, the Nebraskan is dis- 
tinguished mostly for his courage. 
He has not thought anything worth 
stooping for. Two years ago he 
was re-elected despite the fact 
that he did not leave Washington 
for his campaign, utter a speech, 
spend a penny. Homely, “dish- 
faced” some describe him—he has 
acquired a prestige which doubt- 
less surprises him. 

Gaily he last week horrified som- 
nolent Republican vacationists by 
a manifesto. He offered a simple 
Western method for excising the 
putridity of the Pennsylvania pri- 
mary. 

He suggested simply, that the 
citizenry of Pennsylvania scratch 
their traditionally Republican tick- 
ets and transfer their support to 
a Democrat. Such melodrama in 
Pennsylvania is unheard of, for 
since 1875 not one Democratic 
Senator has been returned from 
that state, and ordinarily none but 
a Republican has a chance even in 
his own opinion. But Mr. Norris 
sensibly pointed out that the 
cheapest and least embarrassing 
way for the old party to save 
itself the awkward task of remov- 
ing Mr. Vare (who won the $3,000,- 
000 primary campaign) is not to 
elect him next November. Mr. 
Norris’ plan of political surgery 
was the more happy because, oddly, 
the Democratic nominee happens to 





N.E. A. 
WILLIAM BAUCHOP WILSON 
Oddly, of note 


be a man of some note—William 
Bauchop Wilson, onetime Cabinet 
member under Woodrow Wilson, 
and the first Secretary of Labor in 
the U. S. 

In Iowa a little more than a year 
past Mr. Brookhart was nominated 
by the Republicans for Senator. 
“There was no question about the 
regularity or honesty of his nomi- 
nation,” said Norris. “But he 
showed an independence of action 
that displeased the Republican 
party leaders, and they called on 
the people of Iowa to vote for the 
Democratic nominee.” And a Re- 
publican majority in Congress gave 
the seat to the Democrat, when 
Republican Brookhart’s _ election 
was’ contested. If Republicans 
scratched Brookhart for radicalism, 
should they scratch Vare for vote- 
buying? Especially, when the 
Democrat is a most honorable man. 

Mr. William Wilson made a 
favorable impression in the House 
while serving from 1907 to 1913, 
during which time he drafted a bill 
to create a Department of Labor. 
On its being established in 1913 
President Wilson appointed him its 
first head. At an early age Wil- 
liam Wilson had been employed in 
the Pennsylvania coal mines where 
his father, a Scotch immigrant, 
also worked. Eleven years discov- 
ered William a sturdy member of 
the labor union; 26, president of 
the District Miners’ Union; 38, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Union of Miners (1900). 
Fortunate in a “common school 
education,” honesty, efficiency, he 
entered Congress; but now is em- 
barked on the business of agricul- 
ture. His pre-congressional career 
is reminiscent of that of Secretary 
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(“Iron-puddler”) Davis, of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Whatever the free and _ self- 
governing Republican voters of 
Pennsylvania may ultimately de- 
cide to do, it is clear that Senator 
Norris by his words and Mr. Wil- 
son by his appropriate presence, 
have placed an inescapable bump 
in the path of Pennsylvania con- 
sciences. 


Kent on the South 


“The most interesting part of the 
United States today is the South. 
There is not the slightest doubt of 
that....The growth here is 
greater than anywhere else; the 
changes are more vital and rapid; 
the tides of industry, agriculture 
and population are set in this di- 
rection; the real development is 
down in Dixie, not out in the West. 
It is plain as can be that in some 
more or less distant day the weight 
of wealth that has so long enabled 
East and North to dominate the 
rest of the country will be shifted 
to this section.” 

Able Baltimore Sun-man* Frank 
R. Kent recently toured, then ex- 
posed, censured, praised the South. 
Blushingly he conceded that “all 
this sounds like the dull booming 
of a local Chamber of Commerce.” 
Then, full-throated, he said, “The 
astounding thing is that the figures 
of the Birmingham growth and de- 
velopment, of Atlanta’s march 
ahead, of the strides in the Win- 
ston-Salem and Durham districts, 
check up. The claims made can- 
not be discounted nor the state- 
ments of the extraordinary expan- 
sion refuted. The rise in Birming- 
ham’s population from 35,000 in 
1900 to 250,000 in 1926 tells the 
ary better perhaps than anything 
else.” 

Mr. Kent’s clearly-defined, well- 
timed exposures of three important 
Southern topics may be summarized 
as follows: 

The Negro. Academicians. com- 
fortably contemplating euphonious, 
equitable principles may well advo- 
cate social and political equality of 
Whites and Blacks. 

Argumentative Yankees, long ir- 
ritated by the South’s faith in an 
inerrant Jefferson Davis, are like- 
wise distressed by your “Colonel’s” 
failure to perceive any analogy be- 
tween violation of the 14th and the 
18th Amendments. A Main Street 
inter-racial dialog illuminates the 
difference: 

White Man: “Can you vote down 
here?” 

Negro: “Oh, yes, sah, I kin 
vote all right—dat is I kin vote if 
I kin git registered, but I has been 
trying to git registered fo’ de pas’ 
ten years, and I is always jes’ too 
late or jes’ too early.” 





*In Baltimore, people ask for Sun-papers 
morning and evening. 


(Other States give the sceptre 
to the Nordics by making consti- 
tutional knowledge prerequisite to 
the ballot, in which case Negro po- 
litical aspirants are asked what is 
meant by the four kinds of ex post 





FRANK R. KENT 
“Tt is plain as can be... 


”? 


facto laws as set forth in the case 
of Calder v. Bull. One grinned his 
reply: “Boss, Ah guess dat means 
us niggers don’t vote.’’) 

The reason that “niggers don’t 
vote,” that there are no race-riots 
and little real racial antagonism in 
the South, is that the relative po- 
sitions of Negroes and Whites are 
so well understood by both races 
that emphasis by snobbery and in- 
sults is unnecessary. 

Anyway, no amount of agitation 
will secure the Negroes either the 
ballot or dinner invitations. 

Governor Alfred E. (“Smiling”) 
Smith. “In the light of the un- 
deniable facts about Smith and his 
record, along with the repeated 
demonstrations of his ability to 
carry New York, few posted per- 
sons will dispute that the real bar 
to his selection as the Democratic 
candidate for President is his re- 
ligion and not his attitude toward 
the Volstead Act. ... While it is 
as well understood among his foes 
as among his friends that Mr. Mc- 
Adoo is even now running again 
. ..the more deeply this situation 
is analyzed, the clearer it becomes 
that, if Smith, as now seems sure, 
runs again for Governor in New 
York and is for the fourth time 
elected, it will be practically impos- 
sible in 1928 for the Democratic 
convention to refuse him his chance 
at the Presidency because he is a 
Catholic.” 

Although Governor Smith’s Wet 


Tammany background would cause 
Southern corner-g rocery men to 
crunch soda-crackers wrathfully, 
the repellent fact is that many an 
astute politician doubts any Roman 
Catholic’s ability to carry states 
like Georgia where the Protestant- 
Catholic ratio is 120 to 1. ‘But it 
seems clear that the South would 
remain solidly Democratic even for 
Governor Smith, if only for the 
reason that drawling rustics pos- 
sess but the one choice of being 
Democrats or “nigger-lovers.” 

Politics. “It has been a matter 
of more or less general comment 
that the higher types that once 
made the Southern representation 
(in Congress) notable and distin- 
guished are fast disappearing and 
an inferior grade taking their 
places ... but... the fact is that 
when you start to criticize Ala- 
bama, or any other Southern State, 
for political backwardness, thoughts 
obtrude of Indiana, Jim Watson and 
his Klan-ridden domain; Iowa, 
Brookhart and his muddle-headed 
radicalism; Pennsylvania, the rough- 
necked Vare and a_ $3,000,000 
primary; Massachusetts, Butler, his 
smug partisanship and _ self-right- 
eous air....The unfairness of 
picturing the South as the partic- 
ularly politically decadent section is 
too manifest to ignore.” 

The science of politics no less 
than chemistry must explain such 
undesirable phenomena as Senator 
Heflin and Senator Blease; it does 
so by pointing to lack of party or- 
ganization. Able, self-respecting 
despots like Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina or Colonel Ewing 
of Louisiana contemplate with 
pain such states as South Caro- 
lina, where “there is less pretense 
of a machine, of a boss, of discip- 
line or cohesive political thought 
than exists in any other section of 
the country. Every primary is a 
free-for-all and no one has the re- 
motest idea who is going to win 
until the votes are counted.” 

The shouting from such joint-de- 
bate campaigns is echoed by the 
tramp to Washington of men like 
“Colie” Blease. “Of all the men 
the South has sent to Washington 
in the past 20 years, he is easily 
the least creditable, the most blat- 
ant, brazen, bombastic blatherskite 
of them all. Shrewd, calculating 
and, they say in South Carolina, 
wholly insincere, Blease is a de- 
liberate demagog—the type that 
laughs in his sleeve while he roars 
and tips his friends off to ‘watch 
me do my stuff,’ before he gets up 
to hammer the wolves of Wall 
Street, to accuse the diplomatic 
corps of drunkenness, or to dilate 
upon the evils of education.” 

Truly, Mr. Kent has exposed, cen- 
sured, praised. Yet, in spite of 
fundamentalism, evangelism, _illit- 
eracy, and Senator Blease, his or- 
der of the day is to go South, 
Young Man. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Floods 


At Szolnok, Hungary, terrified 
peasants besought the local mayor 
to avert continuance of the recent 
catastrophic rains throughout 
Europe (TIME, July 12) by order- 
ing the removal of “all ill omened 
radio aerials.” Scientists talked 
learnedly of sun spots. Rain fell. 

German fiood areas: Berlin (31 
deaths, $3,000,000 damage); Thur- 
ingia; the Elbe Valley; Saxony; 
Coburg; the Province of Hohen- 
zollern. 


French inundated regions: Paris 
(10 million francs damage: $250,- 
000), and Normandy. 

Western Japan: 8 deaths, 300 
houses demolished, 3,000 houses in- 
undated, the Shimonoseki-Osaka 
express derailed by a landslide, 29 
passengers injured. 

Mexico: floods in the environs of 
Mexico City. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
‘ Y © 
Spartan, Stoic 


Ensconced at home, whirring 
through the Underground, or sip- 
ping their office tea, British men 
of civil power chuckled, grew 
grave, and finally expressed satis- 
faction last week at the doings of 
James Henry Thomas, M. P., Sec- 
retary of the Railwaymen’s Union, 
famed “Balance Wheel of British 
Labor.” 

While swimming off Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire, clad only in bathing 
trunks, accompanied only by his 
daughter, “Honest Jim” Thomas 
felt suddenly the plash of wavelets 
where he had sensed _ protecting 
wool an instant sooner. As _ his 
toes writhed to catch the slipping 
garment, Mr. Thomas turned, 
thrashed, grabbed, dived—without 
success. 

Miss Thomas, discreet, resource- 
ful, swam ashore and back, brought 
fresh bathing trunks, strove vainly 
to assist her father into them. 

Pert wavelets proved upsetting. 
Lolling combers buffeted. At last 
—sterling, Spartan, Stoic Mr. 
Thomas took his trunks in his 
teeth, swam to a life raft, stood 
with his back to cheering bathers 
while he clothed himself. 


Railway Union Conference. 
Later that same day Mr. Thomas 
faced his worker-peers of the Rail- 
waymen’s Union, burly delegates, 
oilers, firemen, engineers, assembled 
in convention at Weymouth. They 
had heard charges that James 
Henry Thomas had “groveled for 
peace” during the great “general 
strike’ (TIME, May 10 et seq.) 





when he represented them on the 
Trade Union Council which called, 
directed and called off the strike. 
“What about yer grov’lin’, Jim?” 
was shouted sloganwise about the 
hall. Tempers grew short, shorter. 





N. E. A. 


“HONEST JIM” THOMAS 
“Certainly I groveled” 


“Honest Jim” Thomas stood up 
to reply at last. “Certainly I 
groveled,” he said. “I groveled for 
peace because I knew what general 
strike war meant. A general strike 
must fail. It is doomed to failure 
from the moment it is declared be- 
cause it is a brutal attempt to 
punish the innocent as well as the 
guilty. The more successful it be- 
comes the more it impoverishes 
our own people and forces them to 
make any kind of settlement... . 
Moreover there is no use pretend- 
ing that a general strike is not il- 
legal. . . .I am not ashamed to ad- 
mit that I did all I could to ter- 
minate the brutal, ill-advised, il- 
legal general strike. .. .” 

Through two days of riotous de- 
bate, Communist delegates called 
for Mr. Thomas’s secretarial head. 
Even President Dobbie of the Rail- 
waymen’s Union waxed so raucous 
as to refer once to Premier Bald- 
win as “that Hell-stinking hypo- 
crite.” Then, defending himself at 
length, Mr. Thomas revealed that 
the Trade Union Council did not 
call off the general strike until it 
was convinced that the coal strik- 
ers (for whose benefit the general 
strike was called) had taken a po- 
sition so uncompromising that their 
demands could never be fulfilled. 
“They wanted us all to starve for 
their slogans,” said Mr. Thomas. 
“Well, we wouldn’t! It was not 
common sense.” 


By an all but unanimous vote, 


Mr. Thomas was confirmec in his 
secretaryship. 


The Week in Parliament 


The Commons— 
C= Stiffened with chivalrous dis- 
approbation as Laborite J. J. 
(“Jumping Jack”) Jones’ twice 
called Viscountess Astor a liar 
while she flayed corruption alleged 
to exist in his constituency, West 
Ham. 
C@ Relaxed chuckling when Jones, 
admonished by the speaker, “apol- 
ogized,” declaring that Lady Astor 
had been guilty not of a “lie” but 
of a “terminological inexactitude.” 
CG Noted that Lady Astor re- 
mained straight lipped, even when 
Jones achieved the excruciating 
West Ham witticism of shouting at 
Home Secretary (“Jix”) Joynson- 
Hicks: “You’re getting coal every 
day from filthy German Huns to 
break the coal strike! All right! 
Get your coal from Hell!” 
@ Approved by a majority of 129, 
Sir William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks’ 
project to devote £3,000,000 ($15,- 
000,000) to the importation of coal. 
Said “Jix”’: “The Government’s 
decision to purchase coal in quan- 
tities is prompted by a resolve that 
the poor must not be deprived of 
fuel. ...The Government will not 
supply coal to large users who 
can import it on their own ac- 
count.” 
@ Were informed by Secretary 
for Mines Lane-Fox that over one 
million tons of coal have been im- 
ported since the beginning of the 
coal strike (TIME, May 10 et seq.). 
@ Seethed, and betrayed acute 
concern while the Lords debated 
the anti-strike bill jammed through 
the Commons by Premier Baldwin 
(TIME, July 12) to lengthen coal 
mine working hours’ temporarily 
from seven to eight so that the 
owners can offer a wage high 
enough to tempt the miners back to 
work. 
C@ Burst into unseemly shouts of 
“Hi! Ho! Hum!” when His Maj- 
esty’s Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod rapped thrice on the 
Commons’ door to summon them 
before the bar of the Lords. 
The Lords— 
CG Were informed by Viscount 
Cecil that the Government would 
not seek immediate ratification of 
its anti-strike bill, because certain 
(Yorkshire) mine owners had re- 
fused to offer their men what the 
Cabinet deemed adequate wages on 
the basis of the eight-hour day 
contemplated in the bill. 
G Were apprised of the Yorkshire 
mine owners’ capitulation to the 
Government in the matter of 
wages, and began to debate the bill. 
CG Grew restless as the hour of 
their august dinners approached 
and the Earl de la Warr, Viscount 
Haldane, and Barons Parmoor, Ar- 
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nold, Thomson, (“Labor Peers”) 
began a determined filibuster 
against the bill. 

@ Followed the Marquess of Sal- 
isbury into the lobbies in a body, 
leaving the filibusterers to address 
empty benches for an hour and a 
half. 

@ Returned under the banner of 
Lord Salisbury who cried: “It is 
quite obvious what these noble (fili- 
bustering) Lords are trying to do. 
It is an abuse of the traditions and 
privileges of the House. I move 
that the question be now put!” (The 
bill passed 44 to 4, was signed by 
the King-Emperor.) 

C= Lifted disdainful eyebrows as 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod shepherded before the bar of 
the Lords many an M. P.—several 
grumbling audibly at their obliga- 
tion to hear read His Majesty’s as- 
sent to the bill. 

The clerk intoned in Norman 
French the immemorial affirmative 
command: “Le Roi le veult!’ 

Mocking Laborites shouted: 
“Bon soir! Good night! Honi soit 
qui mal y pense! A murderer’s bill! 
A murderer’s! MURDERERS!” 

Witnessed an unprecedented 
scandal: collision between the 
doubled fist of one M. P. and the 
head of another in the House of 
Lords. 

The Right Honorable E. Roy 
Bird, Conservative, strapping six 
footer, to whom appertained the 
fist, declared later to newsgath- 
erers: “The scene was extraordi- 
nary. There were even catcalls. I 
said, ‘It’s a damned shame to make 
such a scene!’ Then someone made 
an offensive personal remark to 
me. I turned around and hit out, 
striking Mr. Gardner (Socialist) 
who it seems had said nothing. 
Immediately three or four Social- 
ists had me by the arms. I 
thought Mr. Gardner was going to 
attack me and tried to trip him. 
Then he explained that he had said 
nothing. ... 

“T said I was sorry I had hit 
him and we were able to go off to- 
gether and settle it amicably over 
a drink. I must say Mr. Gardner 
took the matter like a sportsman.” 

Rotund, cheerful, the Right 
Honorable J. P. Gardner said: “He 
hit me only a_ glancing blow. 
When I saw his fist coming I 
ducked a little.” 


. . . 


Royal Week 


The spizzz—spizzz of atomizers 
was heard in Buckingham Palace. 
Bandy-legged lackeys scurried 
through the musty state apart- 
ments, squeezing little bulbs, spray- 
ing clouds of “Court Perfume.” 
Soon the tropical fragrance of this 
secretly compounded essence ex- 
panded and dispersed itself. All 
was in readiness for Their Ma- 
jesties Third Court of the present 


season. 

The Queen-Empress, seated be- 
fore her dressing table, pondered 
the advisability of adding the 
Koh-i-nor to her already diamond- 
bespangled toilet. She may have 
reflected that the Koh-i-nor weighs 
only 1061/16 carats. She perhaps 
yearned secretly for the 516%4-carat 
fragment of the 302F%4-carats (be- 
fore cutting) Cu. inan Diamond, 
the chief diadem Jf the British 
Crown. Or conceivably Her Ma- 
jesty remembered that a common 
“engagement size” diamond (rough- 
ly 3/16 inches in diameter) weighs 
approximately % carat. The 
Queen-Empress, no diamond glut- 
ton, donned and adjusted incon- 
spicuously the Koh-i-nor. 

The King-Emperor, attired in a 
military uniform, freighted tradi- 
tionally with medals, passed with 
his Imperial Consort through the 
whole range of state apartments— 
from the white drawing-room to 
the red and gold ballroom. Edward 
of Wales followed, bedight ap- 
propriately as a Welsh Guard. 

Standing on a dais before the 
throne Their Majesties submitted, 
during the Third Court and the 
Fourth and final Court next eve- 
ning, to the respectful stares of 
some 2000 guests. Among those 
presented were 16 U. S. citi- 
zenesses, 


Oriental royalty in the person of 
Prince Yasuhito Chichibuno-miya, 
second son of the Mikado, deigned 
to dine last week with able Cali- 
fornian hostess Mrs. Newton Booth 
Knox at London. Present also 
was able Californian tennis player 
Helen Wills. 

Prince Chichibu made known in 
confidence that he will occupy next 
winter at Magdalen (pronounced 
Maudlin) College, Oxford, the very 
rooms once dwelt in by precocious 
undergraduate Oscar Wilde. 


Islam v. Cinema 


Prowling far into the northern 
Punjab, prowling further into the 
remote North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince of India, irrepressible impre- 
sarios of moviedom purchased last 
week at Rawalpindi, a_ building 
which they deemed _ suitable for 
a cinema theatre. 

The building stood adjacent to 
a mosque. Local Moslems _ took 
council. Were shadowy Christian 
pie-throwers to shuffle oversize feet, 
thumb noses, within nine paces of 
the shrine of Allah? Were milk- 
faced movie harlots to pervert the 
yearnings of Mohammedans for the 
swart-skinned houris of Para- 
dise? ... 

Within a few hours 8 of the 
Faithful were dead and 14 in- 
jured as the result of inter-Moslem 
riots to decide these questions. The 
rioters, catholic in their wrath, de- 





stroyed the local grain market, 
looted extensively, eventually were 
dispersed by military pickets. 
Fashionable Simla, mountain re- 
sort of Sahibs, got this news, got 
also news of riots at Amritsar, 
scene of hideous British butcherings 


in 1919. Something more serious 
than anti-moviedom seemed _ to 
portend, 


High Levity 


Jaunty on many a British 
jurists’ brow there perches the 
halo of high levity. Thus girt 
are Viscount Haldane and (notori- 
ously) Baron Darling. Both are 
members of Britain’s highest court, 
the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Both grew quip- 
ful last week when the Committee 
considered an appeal by the Can- 
adian Ministry of Finance against 
a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada respecting one Cecil 
Smith, confessed bootlegger. Suc- 
cinctly put, the question at issue 
was: “Ought the Crown to reap 
taxes from incomes known to be 
drawn from illegal sources, or is 
the $90,000 annual income of 
Cecil Smith non-taxable because 
he is a bootlegger?” 

Without impaling themselves on 
either horn of this dilemma Lords 
Haldane and Darling reminisced 
and became all but raucous: 

Viscount Haldane: “Once, when 
a burgiar in the Exchequer Court 
asked for an accounting against 
his partner, the Court clapped 
both into prison. A man cannot 
invoke his own wrong-doing against 
the law.” 

Attorney Britt (council for Boot- 
legger Smith): “But suppose a man 
should set himself up as a profes- 
sional murderer of Cabinet Min- 
isters ... Would not the Crown 
refuse to receive taxes from the 
murderer’s source of income, lucra- 
tive though it might be?” 

A. C. Clauson (attorney for the 
Crown): “One has only to look in- 
to a man’s pockets, and if there 
are profits there, that is enough for 
the tax gatherer. I do not say 
that if the pockets be full of 
stolen spoons one spoon should be 
taken as a tax on burglary. There 
is a valid distinction between 
profits and loot.” 

Baron Darling: “After all the 
bootlegger is only a smuggler and 
in the eighteenth century every- 
body traded with smugglers... . 
Now if a man were a pirate the 
Law should say ‘although you are 
a pirate I will tax you and because 
you are a pirate I will hang 
VO. < 
“The State, I may remark, has 
taken the estates of numerous 
hanged criminals; but no one calls 
that going into partnership with 
felons. . 


“IT recall, however that once 
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when a highwayman took a case 
into one of the courts the presid- 
ing Justice suffered a fit from 
which he never recovered.” 

Throughout the week their Lord- 
ships reserved judgment. 


FRANCE 


Loud Forensics 


“Alfonse and Gaston,” famed 
comic-strip Frenchmen in comical 
silk hats, came irresistibly to mind, 
last week as the Chamber debated 
with classic frenzy the fiscal 
policy to be pursued by France. 
Finance Minister Caillaux, a bald 
and dapper “Gaston,” outlined 
with deadly earnestness in a high 
pitched squeaky voice the keynotes 
of his plan to save the franc: 

Un. The Government to demand 
authority from Parliament to act 
by decree and to conduct in secret 
its operations to resuscitate the 
france. (It touched a new low- 
for-all-time last week—39.01 to the 
dollar.) 

Deux. Simultaneous ratification 
of the Franco-U. S. and Franco- 
British debt agreements. 

Trois. Funds for manipulation 
in stabilizing the franc to be drawn 
from: 1) An elaborate revision of 
French taxes calculated to pro- 
duce three billion francs of new 
revenue. 2) Negotiation of interna- 
tional credit. 

No sooner had “Gaston” Caillaux 
sat down than numerous “Alfonses” 
sprang to their feet and hurled 
diverse protests. Amid wild con- 
fusion M. Léon Blum, fiery Social- 
ist, bitter foe of Finance Minister 
Caillaux and Premier’ Briand, 
poured forth a tirade in which he 
tore M. Caillaux’s proposals to tat- 
ters, pleaded for a direct levy on 
capital to save the franc and 
pay all debts, hurled awful warn- 
ings of “enslavement by foreign 
credits.” 

The parallel of “Alfonse and 
Gaston” became perfect when M. 
Caillaux, conscious that M. Blum 
had dealt a vicious blow to his 
policies, yet retained his impeccable 
politeness to the point of congratu- 
lating M. Blum upon the oratorical 
perfection of his noble and sonor- 
ous periods. 

Finally two motions were pushed 
to a vote. One, introduced by the 
Socialists and calling for a capital 
levy, was defeated by 121 votes. 
The other, a simple motion of con- 
fidence in the Briand Ministry 
passed by a majority of 12. 

M. Caillaux, leaving hastily after 
the meagre vote of confidence rushed 
to London. There he bargained 
for lenient Franco-British debt 
terms got them. France will pay 
in the current financial year about 
$20,000,000, with gradually increas- 
ing payments until the 60th year, 
when the full previously arranged 





$62,500,000 will be reached. M. 
Caillaux’s cold financial heart pul- 
sated with gratitude at Chancellor 
Churchill’s concession of a “safe- 
guard _ clause” (protection of 
French interests in the event Ger- 
many should default in her rep- 
arations payments). 


ITALY 


Strike, Podestas, Potatoes 


Repercussions of the week fol- 
lowing Signor Mussolini’s dynamic 
Cabinet decrees (TIME, July 12) by 
which longer working hours and 
greater frugality are legislated 
upon Italians. 

Strike. At Carrosio, near Turin, 
1,000 factory workers struck against 
the new nine-hour day. Promptly 
Fascist militia occupied the mills, 
arrested the strike leaders, violent- 
ly persuaded numbers of the strik- 
ers to resume work. 

Podestas. The Cabinet an- 
nounced its decision to suspend in- 
definitely by decree all provincial, 
communal and municipal elections. 
An explanatory communique was 
issued: 

The Government’s economy cam- 


paign has been received sympa- 
thetically by the great mass of 
Fascisti. ... 


The Cabinet is desirous to check 
any possible action by local poli- 
ticians which might retard 
nation-wide observance of the re- 
trenchments outlined in the recent 
decrees. 

The intent of these electoral sus- 
pensions seemed clear. They will 
facilitate greatly the replacement 
of local electoral bodies by podestas 
(governors) appointed by the Cab- 
inet in accordance with legislation 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
last year (TIME, Dec. 5). 

Canteens. The 500,000 employes 
of the Italian State smacked their 
lips last week in anticipation of 
choice foodstuffs, shortly to be of- 
fered them at cost by government 
canteens established in municipal 
buildings throughout Italy. Nine 
such canteens were opened at Rome 
last week and immediately crowded. 
To save wheat, from which spa- 
ghetti and macaroni are made, the 
canteens will not offer these com- 
estibles at a reduced rate, will at- 
tempt instead to popularize pota- 
toes,* a vegetable thus far unloved 
by Latins. 

F. I. A. T. For Italy’s biggest 
industrial plant a $10,000,000 bond 
issue was sold in one day in the 
U. S. (see p. 26). 

*The Spaniards first met this valuable 
esculent near Quito onetime Peruvian 
possession, now capital of Ecuador. In 


1553, a Seville chronicle mentions it under 
the’ name of “battata” or “papa.” Later 
the potato spread to Italy and Belgium, 
where it did not “take.” In 1585, Sir 


Walter Raleigh planted it on his estate 
near Cork, Ireland, where it multiplied. 











Brenner Monument 


“After centuries of Athens and 
Rome, Italy, everlasting heir of all 
beauty and grief, ceases neither to 
create nor to suffer, conscious that 
her wingless victory lies grasped 
in the palm of her almighty destiny 
as of her God.” 

Thus wrote super-Pan Italian 
poet-soldier-philanderer Gabriele d’- 
Annunzio, not long ago, and his 
versified words, deep cut in granite, 
now adorn the Brenner Monument. 

King Vittorio Emanuele unveiled 
the monument last week. Signor 
Mussolini, fired to ecstasy by the 
granite-cut words, telegraphed to 
d’Annunzio [now in ostentatious 
retirement on the shores of Lago 
di Garda (TIME, July 5)]: MAG- 
NIFICENTISSIME SCRIBES! 


As everyone knows, Signor Mus- 
solini’s most robust hate obsession 
is inspired by a skulking fear that 
the blond Pan-German tide may 
some day engulf Italy as the Teu- 
tons engulfed Rome, by pouring 
down through the Brenner Pass. 
This lowest of the Trans-Alpine 
highways (4,495 ft.) is now held 
at its chief strategic points by 
Italy and constitutes one of her 
most passionately cherished spoils 
of war. 


PORTUGAL 


Routine Revolution 


Dictator-General Gomez da Costa 
dismissed last week somewhat curt- 
ly his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
General Carmona. 

Within six hours General Car- 
mona, had rallied a regiment to his 
support, marched through the 
streets of Lisbon to the Dictator’s 
residence, arrested him, locked him 
up in the suburban Belem Palace. 

With General da Costa under lock 
and key, General Carmona declared 
himself Dictator, Premier, and 
Minister of War. “I deposed Gen- 
eral da Costa,” he explained to 
pressmen, “because he conducted 
himself in a manner not only arbi- 
trary but impolite.” 

Straightway a new Cabinet was 
announced. Wagers were many 
that it would last a day, a week, 
a month... 

As everyone knows, a succession 
of revolts has rent and _ im- 
poverished Portugal since the “or- 
iginal revolution” of October 5, 
1910, resulted in the overthrow of 
King Manuel II and the setting up 
of a Republic. General da Costa 
seized the Government from Dic- 
tator-Commander Cabecadas who 
had overthrown President Machada 
(TIME, June 7). 

Revolutionaries Cabecadas, da 
Costa and Carmona represent mere- 
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ly themselves and such officers and 
armed forces as they are able to 
muster in their personal defense. 
They were associated while launch- 
ing the coup which ousted Presi- 
dent Machada. Since then they and 
many another of their peers or 
henchmen have fallen a-quarreling 
over the spoils. So little interest 
is taken by the populace and even 
the army in their doings that the 
last three routine revolutions have 
been run off without the firing of a 
single shot. 


SPAIN 
Royal Week 


Their Most Catholic Majesties 
continued merrily last week their 
informal visit to London, (TIME, 
July 12) took no part in the local 
Court mummery. (See COoOMMON- 
WEALTH, “Royal Week’’) 

Polo. Alfonso XIII, 40, probably 
the only living sovereign young 
enough to ride a pirouetting polo 
pony, played back, one afternoon, 
for the polo team of the 65th Lan- 
cers against the 7th Hussars. With 
a potent swipe of the royal mallet 
he split a polo ball both halves of 
which rolled o’er the goal line. By 
that goal the Lancers won: 5—4, 

Banquet. A formal luncheon at 
the British Foreign Office loomed 
finally, to divert their Spanish Maj- 
esties from too light hearted en- 
joyment. Though Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
his wife received all other guests 
at the head of the crimson car- 
peted Foreign Office stairway, they 
descended to the quadrangle as the 
purr of King Alfonso’s limousine 
was heard. His Majesty gave to 
Lady Chamberlain his arm. Her 
Majesty was escorted by lank, be- 
monacled Sir Austen. British Roy- 
alty, having previously entertained 
their Spanish Majesties at Buck- 
ingham was not present. All dined 
in the great room in which was 
signed the Treaty of Locarno, 
(TIME, Dec. 14, LEAGUE). 

Spain. Speaking at a luncheon 
of the Spanish Club of London, 
interrupted repeatedly bv shouts of 
“Long live the King!” King Al- 
fonso said: “Things in Spain are 
going satisfactorily, which is proved 
by my presence here. Let’s be op- 
timistic. We have been through 
plenty of dark days. The dawn is 
breaking. Spaniards must lay 
aside their political strife. That is 
my mission, namely. to find a com- 
mon meeting ground so as to dis- 
cover the means of developing our 
wonderful resources. 

“Spain is a rich country from all 
points of view. The moment has 
arrived to advance toward our mag- 
nificent future—and that at light- 
ning speed.” 


_ Reports from Spain and France 
indicated that Dictator-Premier 











Primo de Rivera had stamped so 
vigorously upon the embers of the 
miltary revolt (TIME, July 5 et 





ALFONSO XIII & Primo I 
One swiped while the other stamped 


seq.) that he, too, was able to 
stamp off to Paris with no fears 
except for Paris hoodlums. 


RUSSIA 


“Prodigious Famine” 


Felix Dzerzhinsky, chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Economic Coun- 
cil, emitted last week a poignant 
wail. 


“There exists unquestionably,” 
he declared at Moscow, “a most 
immense and prodigious famine of 
all manufactured goods in Russia.” 

M. Dzerzhinsky’s' speech  fol- 
lowed hard upon a Soviet decree to 
the effect that the retail price of 
all manufactured goods must be 
reduced 10 per cent. Even at that 
figure the Russian peasant must 
pay, according to despatches, slight- 
ly less than 15 dollars’ worth of 
grain for an ordinary pair of work 
shoes, 

M. Dzerzhinsky explained with 
notable frankness last week the 
manner in which this exalted scale 
of manufactured goods’ prices has 
been wrought. 

The whole apparatus of Tsarol 
industry, he declared, is being 
utilized to the limit without suf- 
ficiently rapid replacement of worn 
out machinery, is being used up. 
The influx of half a million un- 
trained workers into the factories 
has further slowed _ production, 
greatly lowered the pre-Revolution 
standard of production per man 














per day. On the’ contrary, the 
peasantry’s production of  food- 
stuffs per man has somewhat in- 
creased. Ergo, plentiful bushels 
of grain have sunk in value be- 
fore scarce, manufactured products. 

The remedy? 

M. Dzerzhinsky demands the im- 
mediate training of an army of 
skilled workers. The peasantry 
must not be antagonized by being 
further taxed to support this army 
while it is being trained. The 
funds needed must come from “im- 
provements in the administrative 
machinery of industry itself.” 


Significance. It may be postu- 
lated that M. Dzerzhinsky’s logi- 
cal and politic scheme of industrial 
re-organization will encounter all 
but insuperable resistance at its 
fulcrums, the tousled heads of 
Soviet industrial managers. Des- 
patches from Moscow report that 
the average tourist should allow a 
week in which to accomplish the 
formality of obtaining a pass to 
view the Kremlin. Similar to this 
are the often “well meaning” de- 
lays which are notorious in Soviet 
industry and were deemed char- 
acteristic of the Tsarol régime. 
Up to the present time no large 
group of Russians has ever been 
brought to abandon the dilatory 
ways upon which rests like a full 
blown lotus their universally un- 
doubted charm. 

Dzerzhinsky’s remarks are 
most notable for their implication 
that the present Soviet régime per- 
sists in its announced determina- 
tion not to increase the burdens 
of the peasantry. Firmly en- 
trenched against this view are the 
“economic opposition,” a not un- 
important group inspired by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Preobajensky and 
countenanced by Trotsky who de- 
mand that the peasantry support 
the re-organization of the urban 
proletariat, 


POLAND 


Pilsudski into Faust? 


Dictator-Marshal Pilsudski left 
Warsaw a fortnight ago, ostensibly 
to “take the cure” at a sanatori- 
um for nervous diseases in Drus- 
kieniki on the Lithuanian frontier. 
Rumors spread that the Mar- 
shal’s notoriously irresolute brain 
was tottering. Then his personal 
jingoist news organ Armed Poland 
flaunted a demand that Poland 
seize from Germany the territories 
of Ermeland, Stettin, Oppeln and 
Breslau, “because the Treaty of 
Versailles has done Poland an in- 
justice by not granting her the 
ancient Polish frontier of 1772.” 
Straightway it was rumored that 
Pilsudski, super-melodramatist, had 
feigned illness that he might 
secretly view the terrain of the 
military seizure demanded by 
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Armed Poland. When finally 
tracked down by reporters, the 
Marshal was discovered in super- 
intendence of secret maneuvres by 
the poison gas corps of the Polish 
Army. 

It was deemed significant that 
President Ignatz Moscicki of Pol- 
and, an expert chemical engineer, 
has continued since his election 
(TIME, June 14) to labor in his 
spare time at the state chemical 
warfare laboratory. 

Co-incident with these manifesta- 
tions came reports of hard sled- 
ding encountered by Premier Bartel 
in securing the confidence of Par- 
liament in the Pilsudski program 
of constitutional reform (TIME, 
May 31 et seq.). 

Socialist Deputy Daszynski de- 
livered what was deemed a bold if 
not rash pronouncement against the 
Dictator: “The people of Poland 
are wondering why so much con- 
fusion reigns if Marshal Pilsudski 
is such a god as to have brought 
about this revolution. All the pro- 
posals we have so far are a mix- 


ture of American, French and 
Mussolini platitudes.” 
Pointing to  Pilsudski’s then 


empty seat in the Cabinet Box, 
Daszynski concluded passionately: 
“It is as Marguerite said to Faust, 
‘I am not sure of you.’” 

Next day the Marshal’s_ inten- 
tions were very slightly clarified. 
Bills were presented to the Cham- 


ber which, if ratified, would 
cause: 

I. The President to receive 
power to: 1) Dissolve the Sejm 


(Parliament) and Senate; 2) Rule 
by decree when Parliament is not 
in session; 3) Rule by decree, in 
any case, until January 1, 1928. 

II. Parliament to assemble each 
September, under absolute compul- 
sion to pass the budget within 
four months. 


ROUMANIA 


First Locomotive 


A locomotive and a Queen stood 
side by side at Resita, Roumania. 
The Queen was swathed in a blue 
duster, booted high, gauntleted to 
her elbows. Proud Marie of Rou- 
mania gazed with approval upon 
the first and as yet the only made- 
in-Roumania locomotive. Mounting 
into the cab, she encouraged King 
Ferdinand and Premier Averescu 
to follow her. Tutored by a grimy 
minion, she opened the throttle, 
piloted the locomotive three miles 
in four minutes. 


CHINA 
Two Tall Tigers 


The rambles of M. Pierre Benoit, 
famed French novelist-globe trotter, 








took him recently to Mukden, war 
base and capitol of the great Super- 
Tuchun of Manchuria, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin (TIME, July 12 et 
ante). From M. Benoit there ar- 
rived by mail last week an ac- 
count, intriguing, vivid, exotic of 





N.E. A. 


CHANG TSO-LIN 
cups be 


Never may his empty 


his reception at the court of 
Chang: 

“The interpreter of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin came in and handed 
me ceremoniously a huge red en- 
velope. The marshal invited me ‘to 
come and sit this evening on his 
mats.’ In other words, I was in- 
vited for dinner. 

“In Mukden the old part of the 
town is walled in by a double row 
of ramparts, and the palace of 
Chang Tso-lin is in the very center. 
My car traversed a labyrinth of 
stone and dark streets. Of a sud- 
den there were shouts, sentinels, a 





noise, light, guardians. I was in 
front of the palace. ... 

“What I thought in that moment, 
was that it was better to come 
into this palace as a friend than 
otherwise. It seems that those are 
quite numerous who passed this 
threshold only once alive. ... 

“IT am hustled forward. I climb 
up a brightly illuminated platform, 
where I find a small man who bows 
to me. How? Can this be Chang? 
I am almost disappointed. 

“We went to a big salon with 
divans and numerous cushions. The 
divan on which Chang Tso-lin in- 
vited me to sit down stood between 
two tigers—dead ones, of course 
two huge Manchurian tigers, the 
tallest and most dangerous of all, 
with a thick fur. I told the Mar- 
shal how grateful I was for the in- 
vitation. .. . 

“He was by no means a tough 
hero of soldiers. He looked like a 
sort of school teacher, thin, emaci- 
ated, in a garment of black brocade. 
His hands were extraordinarily fine 
and delicate. His ambiguous smile 
looked as though he were constantly 
about to excuse himself. Chang 
Tso-lin speaks sweetly, quietly, with 
now and then a dainty gesture of 
thanks. I did not regret not to 
have seen him in uniform with the 
shoulder pieces and the decorations 
which must weigh too much on this 
frail body. And this is the man 
who makes all China tremble at 
present! How amiably he offered me 
a cup of tea! 

“The Marshal was proud of his 
cook, the best one in the northern 
provinces. For the benefit of gour- 
mets I copy the list of dishes which 
I had to eat with my sticks. Any 
comment would weaken the pic- 
turesque characer of this menu: 

“Swallows’ nest soup, 

“Small wings of sharks, 

“Dragon beard in a white sauce, 

“Lacquered Peking duck, 

“Silver ears of Seu Tchuan, 

“Gizzards of fowl, 

“Bamboo mark of Seu Tchuan, 

“Pigeon eggs in tiger skin, 

“Chaoshing salted slices of fish, 

“Crab pancakes, 

“Duck kidneys, 

“Anabas with cauliflower, 

“Spring rolls, 

“Doornail flowers with hot cream. 

“And then here were the wines, 
three sorts of wines, served in 
minuscule cups which were never 
allowed to be empty—white Chao- 
shing wine, rose wine and that 
strange Oukiapi wine which is com- 
posed of five simple wines. 

“The Marshal waited on me him- 
self, helping me to this or that dish 
with his eternal modest smile. What 
placidity! What an always stable 
mood! Who would believe that this 
man interrupted that same mornin? 
around 4 o’clock his railway trip 
toward Mukden to have one of his 
prefects shot, a man who did not 
seem to work satisfactorily?” 
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MUSIC 





Stadium 


Sparrows fluttered delightedly 
around the Lewisohn Stadium in 
138th street, Manhattan, last week. 
It was the ninth generation of 
sparrows to hear the singing of 
violins, flutes, horns. The heter- 
ogeneous music issuing from the 
mammoth nest of human beings 
surprised, amused the _ sparrows. 
“Those birds,” they chirped, “have 
big throats.” After a while, Con- 
ductor van Hoogstraten raised his 
baton; the tuning ceased and, in 
perfect unison, the instruments be- 
gan Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Aghast, the sparrows fled. 

Not so the 10,000 men and women 
who had flocked, in spite of a strike 
of subway employees, to the giant 
concrete seat which lounges, fan- 
shaped, upward and outward from 
the stage. Critics and connoisseurs 
strained to catch the notes they 
knew were their due; to compare 
orchestral effect under the _ stars 
with that previously heard under 
Carnegie Hall’s roof, and to re- 
mark how the conductor handled 
the situation. They concluded that 
good old Bach and the more modern 
composers are more elastic, hence 
more effective, out of doors, than 
is Beethoven whose masterful vibra- 
tions are too perfectly adjusted to 
the concert hall. 

Stadium Donor Adolph Lewisohn, 
77, addressed the largest opening 
night audience in the history of his 
stadium concerts; “. . . It is a sat- 
isfaction to me that such splendid 
results have so far been achieved. ... 
We have the valuable co-operation 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing one of the best orchestras in 
the world. This season the stadium 
concerts will be given every night 
for eight weeks. Mr. Willem van 
Hoogstraten will be the conductor 
for this season and there will be 
three guest conductors: Mr. Stock 
of Chicago; Mr. Sokoloff of Cleve- 
land; and Mr. Hadley of New 
York. ... I regard it as a great 
privilege to be able to offer these 


splendid concerts at a moderate 
entrance fee to ever-increasing 
audiences.” 


Memorial Organ 


At Portland, Me., the 600 pipes 
of the potent Municipal Organ re- 
sounded last week joyous, sonorous, 
intricate, expensive. ... 

Municipal Organist Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham, at the console, was 
in fine fettle; seemed inspired with 
Saint-Saéns “Danse Macabre,”’ Mas- 
senet’s “Phédre Overture.” 

A little man, white-bearded, en- 
ergetic, wrinkled, be-spectacled, 
found himself before the mighty in- 
strument, viewed with approval 
this appropriate memorial to Her- 
mann Kotzschmar, iate famed Prus- 


sian orchestra leader, organist, com- 
poser, 

The little man listened, nodded 
to himself, strolled out into the 
sunshine, entered an opulent motor, 





PUBLISHER CURTIS 
Content, he whisked 


ordered himself whisked to his 
sumptuous yacht, Lydonia. 

He was content. The Hermann 
Kotzschmar Organ was not out 
of tune—and he was Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, unrivaled 
pulp-Moloch, publisher of the Sat- 


urday Evening Post. (See p. 26.) 


Mr. Curtis’ taste in, and love 
of, music fits harmoniously with 
that of his daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Bok. Father and son-in-law, are, 
needless to say, chief patrons of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, 


In London, Eugene Goossens, 
British conductor of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Symphony, declared re- 
cently: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is the finest orchestra in 
the world today. . . . Stokowski 
stands supreme.” 


. . . 


Next spring conductor Leopold 


Stokowski and his’ Philadelphia 
Symphony will be heard in 18 
European concerts, beginning at 


Paris, ending at London. “Every- 
one in Europe is dying to hear our 
Symphony,” declared Philadelphia 
concert manager Arthur Judson 
last week. 


THEATRE 





Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 
LuLU BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a 
story of a bad little colored 
wench. Sometimes shocking, often 
shoddy, always interesting. 


CralG’s WIFE—In which a hus- 
band very sensibly decides that if 
he cannot smoke in the parlor he 
will find a home elsewhere. 

THE GREAT GoD BRowN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s agonized fancy about the 
purchase and sale of a man’s soul. 


LESS SERIOUS 


WHat Every Woman KNows— 
Helen Hayes proffering 2 most en- 
gaging interpretation of Barrie’s 
Maggie Shand. 


AT Mrs. BEAM’s—Strange doings 
in a stuffy English boarding house 
when a boarder appears with a 
habit of eating females. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A _ wicked 
week-end party on which the 
hostesses are middle aged and the 
young men still in college. 


MUSICAL 


Hot nights are easily forgot- 
ten at Sunny, The Vagabond King, 
Iolanthe, The Cocoanuts, The Mer- 
ry World, Scandals, Ziegfeld’s Re- 


vue, 








CINEMA 








The Devil Horse. (Rex). Of all 
the animal spirits of the screen 
Rex is perhaps the highest. There 
have been so many shrewdly trained 
dogs that their appeal is thin- 
ning. Rex is a horse, and very 
few of his pictures have been re- 
leased. A horse, no matter how 
well trained, is less flexible in 
pantomime than a dog. Yet a 
horse has an _ extroardinary, in- 
dividual attraction that is quite 
irresistible. The story is as usual 
flimsy and absurd. Rex is shown 
making love to lovely mares of 
his acquaintance, running over 
leagues of attractively barren 
prairies, and avenging the In- 
dians’ murder of his owner’s old 
father. It is, perhaps, too much 
to expect that cinema will sup- 
ply its nal tors with good 
stories wh expensive mortals 
must be content with so much 
trash. It is, however, the opinion 
of some cynics who go to watch 
cinema actors and actresses that 
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the more they see of some people 
the more they love their horse 
(dog). 


It’s the Old Army Game (W. C. 
Fields). Mr. Fields is one of the 
funniest of movie madmen. He is, 
unfortunately for the movies, too 
often concerned with legitimate act- 
ing. In this latest film they have 
taken many of the skits which he 
has made famous in vaudeville and 
revues and strung them together 
in a loose and often ludicrous ad- 
venture. There is no story. Mr. 
Fields plays a village druggist who 
involves himself in a variety of 
domestic difficulties. His lovely 
clerk (Louise Brooks) runs away 
with a real estate salesman. Out- 
side of the few metropoles which 
have watched Mr. Fields do all 
the sketches on the stage the show 
will be liberal and erratic amuse- 
ment, 


EDUCATION 











Euthenics 


Thirty-five married women, 25 
children, three husbands, nine un- 
married women and a grandmother 
assembled last week at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., for a new kind of Insti- 


tute. The children were put in a 
special school, the husbands 
loitered near, while President 


Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College explained to the atten- 
tive women: “It is an endeavor to 
answer the criticism that women’s 
higher education does not have 
anything to do with her principal 


occupation—the family.* We are 
not training cooks; we are not 
training welfare workers. We are 
giving women a liberal outlook 


upon the problem of the modern 
home in society. . ‘Euthenics’ 
is taken from the Greek, meaning 
‘good adjustment of life....’” 
It was the fruit of a $550,000 en- 
dowment given Vassar last year by 
her trustee, Mrs. John W. Blodgett 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. In the 
autumn, Euthenics at Vassar will 
come fully into its own with many 
courses in the regular curriculum, 
and a Euthenics laboratory. The 
courses begun last week were un- 
der two heads: family relation- 
ships, and the family as an eco- 
nomic unit. There were to be lec- 


tures by hygienists and _ sociolo- 
gists, including Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger of the Birth Control 


League, on the psychological and 
physiological adjustments of hus- 
bands and wives, mothers and chil- 
dren, fathers and children. Econ- 
omists were to elucidate family 
production, consumption, and com- 
munity life. 





*It will be recalled that students at the 
University of North Carolina last May 
obtained by petition a series of lectures on 
the wedded state (Time, May 31). 


AERONAUTICS 








Seadromes 


Engineer Howard R. Armstrong 
is a man of vision, but hardly a 
visionary. He has flown in air- 
planes for over 20 years. He has 
ascended professionally to the head 
of the mechanical experimental 
division of the vast E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. of Wilmington 
Del. When he talked last week 
of a plan that has been in his 
head for 20 years, he got a re- 
spectful hearing from Army and 
Navy officials, the press and his 
fellow scientists. 

He called them ‘“seadromes”— 
enormous floating islands of steel 





HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN 


He is not training cooks 
(See EpucaTIon ) 


and concrete, to cover 100 or more 
acres and be anchored at intervals 
across the _ Atlantic. Brilliant 
searchlights would radiate from 
them, and to them would swoop 
ocean-crossing aircraft, heavy- 
laden with freight and passengers. 
In the seadromes’ vitals, which 
would extend so far down into the 
deep ocean that no wave-motion 
would be noticed by the most 
squeamish visitor, would be fuel 
and food supplies, machine shops 
and the foundations of hotels 
where ocean travelers could rest 
en route between Atlantic City, 
N. J., and Plymouth, England. En- 
gineer Armstrong believes that 
where distance is the object of 
aviation, speed should be sacrificed 
for the sake of safety and comfort. 

In a tank at Engineer Arm- 
strong’s home are some model sea- 
dromes, and a model of the great 
S. S. Majestic. When he invited 
experts to hear him out last week, 
it was also to see him demonstrate 
his seadromes’ seaworthiness, by 


switching on fans to whip the tank 
into a maelstrom that would sink 
the miniature Majestic while the 
floating islands tugged but mildly 
at their anchors. 


Flying Mayor 

The German press was filled with 
pride last week when it made pub- 
lic a “last word” in civic moder- 
nity—an official airplane for Mayor 
Boess of Berlin. Germany is tight- 
ly sewn together by air routes 
between its principal cities. Officers 
of state invariably fly hither and 
thither to great public functions. 
But Mayor Boess—though, of 
course, he has a motor, a motor 
boat, and ample public money for 
his railway fare, when he wished 
to go, say, to the Leipzig fair— 
has lately felt almost medieval 
without a smart monoplane and 
liveried pilot. 


Trick Birds 


King George and Queen Mary 


craned their royal necks. Among 
the clouds, an autogyro gyrated 
and a_ pterodactyl purred. The 


Royal Air Force was merely show- 
ing off its most precocious child- 
ren at Hendon, England. 

The autogyro (sometimes called 
the “windmill plane’’) is the in- 
vention of a Spaniard. It has a 
normal airplane fuselage, but the 
wings are smaller and there is a 
large four-bladed windmill on top 
which revolves in a_ horizontal 
plane. This windmill is _ started 
manually on the ground and con- 
tinues to whirl at 135 revolutions 
a minute while the autogyro is in 
flight. The machine rises almost 
vertically and can land in a little 


more than its own length. Its 
maximum speed does not exceed 
80 m.p.h. 


The pterodactyl is a tail-less air- 
plane, with its motor in the rear. 
It bohs about like an alarmed sea- 
gull, and turns corners by warping 
its wings. 


Seventh Link 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. operates subways, surface cars, 
elevated trains, motor busses, taxi- 
cabs. There are elevators in its 
buildings. Its messengers pedal 
bicycles. Its directors ride horse- 
back, sail boats, drive roadsters. 
Last week it began operating air- 
planes. The Company had not only 
contracted for the air-mail route 
between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D. C., but undertook a pas- 
senger service as well. This sev- 
enth link* in the country’s air-mail 
chain is 123 miles long, from Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard to Hoover 
Field. Seven passengers made the 
first trip, among them Airplane De- 
signer Anthony H. G. Fokker of 
Holland and New York. 


*The other six links in the order of 
their inauguration: New York-Chicago, 
Chicago-San Francisco, Cleveland-Detroit, 
Chicago-Dallas, Minneapolis-Chicago, New 
York-Boston (Time, July 12). 
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RELIGION 








l'vangelists 


“Here am I; send me.” 

Thus wrote Thomas C. Darst, 
Bishop of East Carolina, in a mes- 
sage to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church released last week by the 
National Commission on Evangel- 
ism. These simple words, he felt, 
should be found in the heart of 
every true Episcopalian. Nor was 
the utterance mere lip-service, for 
Bishop Darst himself, released by 
his diocese, will soon tour the U. S. 
preparing the way for the great 
Episcopal crusade, a crusade for 
100,000 new communicants. 

Is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church “as idle as a painted pic- 
ture?” Have Christians forgotten 
that they are “saved to serve?” 
Are the “fields ripe for the har- 
vest?” These are some of the 
trenchant questions provoked by 
Bishop Darst’s letter. Well aware 
that,as compared with New Testa- 
ment times, “the Church today is 
incomparably rich in money, organi- 
zation, influence, power,” he pointed 
out that it is “failing to produee 
anything like Apostolic results.” 

“The whole Church—not just a 
few individuals—must be awakened 
and aroused to its duty to spread 
the Evangel. This means nothing 
less than a complete change of 
mind, a reorientation of our whole 
attitude, a new baptism of the 
Spirit. . . . Viewing the fields al- 
ready ripe to the harvest, we would 
offer ourselves as reapers, saying 
individually and corporately—‘Here 
am I; send me’.’”’* 

Plans for the crusade are still 
incomplete. Committees are in ses- 
sion; campaigns are being planned. 
But so much is known: 200 evange- 
lists, picked men, well trained, will 
go two by two into the dioceses. And 
before them, to spread the word, 
will go Bishop Darst. 


The Church Knows? 


Not always does the Church know 
its own. Many a Senator bellows 
biblically in the Bryan-country, 
who never says his prayers in 
secret. But pietist-for-politics-only 
would be a most inadequate descrip- 
tion of William E. Sweet, onetime 
Governor of Colorado, onetime 
banker, now candidate for the U. S. 
Senate, backed by farmers, laborers. 


Said the Christian Century: 
“While there are many nominal 
church members in the United 


States senate, they are mostly con- 


*The prophet Isaiah in Chapter VI, verses 
6, 7, 8, of the book of Isaiah, reports: 

Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar. 

And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged. 

Also I heard the voice of the Lord, say- 
ing, Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me. 


servative and the few liberals in 
the senate are, almost without ex- 
ception, estranged from the church. 
It would be a happy experience for 
the nation to have a sound Chris- 





CANDIDATE SWEET 
No pietist-for-politics-only 


tian radical of Governor Sweet’s 
type in the senate. We _ under- 
stand that Judge Florence Allen is 
also running for the senate in 
Ohio. She incarnates the same 
type of Christian idealism as Gover- 
nor Sweet. It would be cause for 
rejoicing if two such church mem- 
bers could have the opportunity of 
teaching America what Christian 
idealism at its best implies.” 


Mistake 


George Cardinal Mundelein near- 
ly a month ago garnered the mil- 
lion communions, he had promised 
the Pope in exchange for signaling 
Chicago as the Eucharistic sanc- 
tuary; spoke there of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

With naive enthusiasm he an- 
nounced that Lincoln was not, as 
some said, unfriendly to Catholic- 
ism, but that “when Father St. Cyr 
came to say mass for Lincoln’s step- 
mother, Mr. Lincoln would prepare 
the altar himself. Indeed with his 
own hands Abraham Lincoln carved 
out six wooden chairs to be used 
at the mass. And if I could only 
find those chairs, I’d pay for them 
with their weight in gold.” 

Last week William Eleazar Bar- 
ton, hoary custodian of Lincolnia, 
proclaimed that Father Cyr, who 
his Eminence declared celebrated 
the masses at Lincoln’s stepmoth- 
er’s, had not yet been ordained 
when Lincoln left his father’s home, 
that Sarah Bush Lincoln was not 
Catholic by birth and that she died 


in the communion of the Disciples 
Church, that Father St. Cyr never 
celebrated mass in the Lincoln 
abode, that if Cardinal Mundelein 
really wanted the six carved chairs, 
Dr. Barton would gladly exchange 
them for their weight in gold. 

Showing documentary evidence in 
the Outlook, Dr. Barton indicated 
that the Cardinal had meant no 
harm, that he had merely confused 
two Abrahams of the Lincoin clan, 
two first cousins. 
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Contented Pastors 


Another preacher’s name went on 
the roster of those who have 
spurned Manhattan pastorates for 
the greater contentment of provin- 
cial charges. The present instance 
is that of Rev. Robert R. Wicks 
who has refused to succeed Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin at Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Avenue Presbyster- 
ian Church. Pastor Wicks remains 
at Holyoke, Mass., industrial boil- 
ing potlet. 

Others who have acted similarly 
are: Tertius van Dyke who 
left Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church for a Connecticut village 
charge; Charles Clingman whom 
St. Thomas’ could not lure from 
smoky Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. Har- 
ris E. Kirk who has remained in 
peaceful Baltimore despite the in- 
sistences of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Their motives have varied. Pas- 
tors Wicks and Clingman have just 
started their wealthy congregations 
on movements of community wel- 
fare (as Dr. Coffin has already 
done in Manhattan), work which 
they feel they cannot conscientious- 
ly abandon. Dr. Kirk would not 
leave his life-long friends. Young 
Dr. van Dyke simply requires the 
spiritual benefits of rusticity. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 











Good Faith 


Twenty-two years ago, two souls 
felt the lure of the Gobi Desert. 
The girl went as missionary; the 
man as explorer of the mysteries 
of Mongolia. The girl heard of the 
man and came unto his camp 
in the garb of a male. Her sex 
was discovered; love kindled. A 
Belgian missionary married them; 
two years they wandered honey- 
mooning, unseen by white man. 
They returned to France and the 
fickle adventurer abandoned his 
desert mate and their little daugh- 
ter, Pauline. 

Last week a Paris court declared 
null and void the marriage of 
Count Jacques Bouly de Lesdain, 
explorer-journalist, and Mabel 
Bailey of Chicago. According to 
French law, a Frenchman marry- 
ing abroad must have the ceremony 
performed either by a French dip- 
lomatic agent, or in the custom of 
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the country of residence at the 
time. Neither of these conditions 
were fulfilled. A Belgian mis- 
sionary is not a French diplomat. 
Mongolian custom says that a man 
must either capture his wife in a 
horse galloping ceremony, or buy 
her from her family (ten ewe 
lambs being the price of a maiden 
and 20 for a young widow). 

But, in spite of French law and 
Mongolian folklore, Mabel Bailey 
(the Countess de Lesdain) main- 
tained that the wedding ceremony 
was carried through in _ perfect 
good faith by both parties. There- 
fore the court declared marriage 
was “putative.” It is null in law 
but valid in equity. Daughter 
Pauline is legitimate. 


Mules 

Near the black mouth of the 
prison mine at Lansing, Kansas, 
a kindly warden stood conversing 
with his deputy, suddenly turned 
with tautened lips to watch the 
sullen file of oil-skinned prisoners 
shuffle down into the shaft. Defiant 
of 13 unarmed guards, a_ seared 
murderer, a_ slack-jawed pervert, 
another and another, turned to 
gaze with loathing at the man who 
held four of their number captives 
to be chastised like beasts for com- 
plaining at lack of sheets. 

Yet as the last felon shambled 
from view, the warden sat down 
heavily, reflected he was growing 
old, gazed vague-eyed at a mes- 
sage handed to him by his deputy. 
In dirty pencil it read that they 
had barricaded themselves in the 
mine, that they held the 13 un- 
armed guards as hostages, that 
they would live on mule meat, that 
they would surrender only on the 
following conditions: 

1) Immediate release of the four 
men “under special discipline.” 

2) Promise of immunity from 
punishment for themselves. 

8) Better housing quarters with 
running water and bath. 

4) Three square meals a day. 

Wrathful, gimlet-eyed, the war- 
den rose in his might, furiously 
waved a prison menu,* sent down 
word they need expect no _ leni- 
ency, added that they would “find 
the mules pretty tough eating; 
and, anyhow, it is cheaper to buy 
more mules than to feed the muti- 
neers.” 


Bermuda Railway 

The Bermudas, isles of onions, 
Easter lilies, lyric grottoes and 
healing sunshine, has never heard 
the honking rattle of an automobile 
or the clank of a chuffing train. 
But Great Bermuda, the largest 
of the islands is 14 miles long, 1 
mile wide. Hack horses and bicycles 
simply cannot keep up the pace, 
either of today’s onion industry 
or of modern fashions in holiday- 





*The menu: 

Breakfast—Rolled oats 
sugar, Parker House rolls, 
and jelly. 

Dinner—Fried pork chops, cream gravy, 
mashed potatoes, bread, cottage pudding 
and coffee. 

Supper—Cold lunch, ham, stewed fruit, 
bread and tea. 


with milk and 
butter, coffee 


making. Last week, after a 50- 
year struggle with transportation, 
the islanders announced that they 
would have, not automobiles to bury 
the scenery in pulverized coral 
from the roads, but a discreet little 
third-rail electric railroad, linking 
St. George, Hamilton and Somer- 
set Ferry. The Bermuda Railway 
Co. Ltd. was careful to add that 
its trains would have trailers, for 
baggage and bicycles.” Die-hard 
Bermudans nevertheless shook their 
heads. “Alas,” said they, “and 
then it will be freight cars, milk 
trains, grade crossings, Progress.” 


Annulment 

On a varnished table, in a flat in 
Evansville, Ind., a girl was writing 
a letter: “If you don’t give me $100 
to get the marriage annulled .. .” 
the pencil moved scratchily over 
the cheap paper. Two weeks ago 
this girl, one Gladys Hines, 19, 
white, married William Idi, a 
young Japanese waiter. She was 
not very pretty; she wanted a 
man; Waiter Idi was all right, as 
Japs went. “. . . I'll kill myself. 
Father says that if I married a 
Japanese, he would send both of 
us to jail. I don’t want you to go 
to jail, sweetheart, and would die 
by inches if I had to go... .The 
girl went out and left the letter 
there. In a little while a man came 
in. Idi was short and slight and 
he stood quite still for a moment, 
breathing softly in the dim room. 
When he found that the room was 
really empty, he looked around with 
a quick, frightened turn of his 
head, as if to make sure that he 
hadn’t got into the wrong flat, and 
in that glance he saw the letter 
on the varnished table. He read 
it and went into his room and shut 
the door. Pretty soon there was 
a new smell in the flat, the smell 
of gas, and then, a long while 
later, another smell still, fetid and 
dark, a breath from underground. 
The girl did not come back. No- 
body came—for ten days. 


Fortnight ago, near Kansas City, 
Misaji Kawahara, Japanese truck- 
gardener hanged himself to tend 
his storm-killed horse in another 
world (TIME, July 12). 
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Age of Getting Started 


s 
ill Start early 


learning 
how to invest 


HE young man who puts off taking an 

interest in investments until he has a sub- 
stantial surplus, may waste valuable time. He 
can begin with a little, to learn how to use 
capital—to develop a sound investment view- 
point—to recognize the difference between 
an investment structure and a mere collection 
of securities. Halsey, Stuart & Co. will take 
the same interest in helping him as it applies 
to the larger investment affairs of his elders. 

To crowd the effort toward accumulation 
of a competence into the few short years past 
40, endangers its success. Heavy family ex- 
pense at this period may offset increased 
earning power. Fix your financial objective 
early, Like a destination that at first seems 
remote, it is comfortably reached by easy 
stages, 

Our new booklet, ‘‘Looking Ahead Finan- 
cially,’’ tells young men how to plan a finan- 
cial program suited to their 
circumstances—how to 
advance it as they grow into 
the period of surplus earn- 
ings. Men of well developed 
earning power will find it 
equally applicable to the 
problem of insuring the per- Win for 
manence of their incomes. —_ booklet TM-76 
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“Truth’s Elder Sister” 


At Bateman’s Burwash, Sussex, 
a man of three score years and 
one packed his bags last week and 
journeyed in to London. One more 
honor was to be thrust upon him. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 
Raemaekers’ pencil might laugh 


Once more he must don garments 
in which he seems a bent and 
spectacled waiter whose mustaches 
droop. When he should stand up 
before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture to receive its gold medal, 
many a critical eye would be upon 
him. Dean Inge would certainly 
make some acidulous remark next 
day. Lord Darling might crack a 
senile quip upon the spot. And 
Louis Raemaekers would be there. 
His broad Dutch pencil might well 


produce a_ devastating carica- 
ture. ... 
Putting aside such _ thoughts, 


Rudyard Kipling received the gold 
medal with a smile, spoke a few 
words of courteous acceptance which 
circled the world’s cables: 
“Recognition by one’s equals and 
betters in one’s own craft is a 
reward of which a man may be un- 
ashamedly proud. The fiction that 
I am worthy of that honor be 
upon your heads. ... Yet at 
least the art that I follow is not 
an unworthy one. For fiction is 
truth’s elder sister. Obviously, no 
one in the world knew what truth 
was until some one had told a 
story.... Fiction began when 
some man invented a story about 
another man. It developed when 
another man told tales about a 
woman.... Perhaps a_ dozen 
writers have achieved immortality 
in the past 2,500 years. From a 
bookmaker’s—a real bookmaker’s— 








point of view the odds are not at- 
tractive, but fiction is built on fic- 
tion. That is where it differs from 
and other arts.” 

Everywhere editors sought some 
comment not too banal upon Kip- 
ling, his medal, his words... . 

The New York Herald Tribune 
aimed widest, fell shortest. With 
invincible puerility it secured from 
some 24 writers—five of them 
widely famed—lists of “their per- 
sonal choice of the immortal dozen” 
writers casually alluded to by Kip- 
ling. Homer and Shakespeare were 
well spoken of by most of the 24; 
though Shakespeare escaped men- 
tion by Dutch savant-to-tiny-tots 
Van Loon. The entire vapidity, 
occupying over two full columns, 
failed of that success in puffing the 
Herald Tribune’s_ book _ section 
achieved by Mrs. Ogden Reid, able 
wife of its publisher, at her per- 
sistent “literary teas” to authors, 
publishers, publicists. 

More robust was the Chicago 
Tribune’s response to this later day 
touting of the name of Kipling. 
The Tribune’s editor frankly ad- 
mitted that he had written Mr. 
Kipling’s obituary long ago, had 
grown tired of seeing it around the 
shop. Why not slap it in now? 
Done! 

Startled Tribune readers scanned 
a two-column-wide editorial two 
columns long, which read in part: 
“Rudyard Kipling is dead. The 
herald of the right and might of 
empire lies silent amid the .weald 
and the marsh and the down coun- 
try of Sussex. England has lost 
the recorder of the glories that 
were hers in the day of conquest. 
The world has lost a singer.” 

Amid the “weald” of Sussex, 
Mr. Kipling remained alive, did not 
sing. 

Throughout newspaperdom glee- 
ful journalists reflected that obitu- 
aries for every aging public man, 
from Andrew William Mellon, 72, 
to Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 92, 
lie ready in the desks of most edi- 
tors. Why not print them as their 
subjects reach the age of 70? 
Messrs. Mellon, Depew, and many 
another cheerful bigwig would rel- 
ish well the jest. Would not many 
a reader prefer to scan while his 
idol is yet in the quick those 
shrewd estimates of attainment, and 
compendiums of little known facts 
reserved by custom for obituaries? 


Prairie Pantaloon 

When Will Rogers, the funny 
man, departed on a great liner to 
tour Europe, the press took note 
of his sailing. His arrival, also, 
was duly recorded. Then a series 
of excited despatches informed the 
public whom he met and where he 
dined; a witticism dropped in a 
taxicab to an Associated Press re- 
porter was cabled to all the Eng- 
lish-speaking world; last week the 
wires crepitated with the announce- 
ment that he had started for Po- 
land to be rude to Marshal Pilsud- 
ski. And suddenly a full page ad- 
vertisement in the leading papers 
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throughout the U. S. heralded the 
LETTERS OF A_ SELF MADE 

DipLoMAT TO HIs PRESIDENT. 

A Collection of the Intimate 

Papers and Letters That is 

Changing Hands during these 

Perilous Times of Peace be- 

tween Our President and his 

Ambassador — Without Port- 

folio—Will Rogers 

It was an advertisement, of 
course, for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Readers ascertained on closer 
scrutiny that Mr. Rogers was per- 
mitting this journal to publish a 
series of open epistles indited by 
him to Calvin Coolidge. He had 
never, he declared, talked to the 
President. Indeed, the first letter 
began with an apology. Mr. Rogers 
was sorry that on his recent visit 
to Washington he had not called 
at the White House. He had been 
too busy. Then, too, he was not 
sure that the President had any 
servants; the visit might have been 
an embarrassment. So he contented 
himself with giving Mr. Coolidge a 
graphic survey of the _ political 
perils of the times. 

Careless readers, puzzled by the 
misleading spread, thought for an 
incredulous moment that this 
prairie pantaloon had _ actually 
wriggled into government service— 
then they saw their mistake, and 
laughed, and showed the spread to 
their friends just as the Curtis 
Publishing Co. had hoped they 
would. But, in actual fact, the 
blurb was not so silly as it seemed. 
Ambassador! Mr. Rogers is just 
that. 

“Ambassador of the United 
States to Europe—without Port- 
folio”’—a curious title for a joke- 
smith. The braided butler of the 
consular drawing-room chants it 
through his thorax, scorching the 
sibilants, booming the o’s. The 
company stares at the newcomer. 
Famous women turn, over ivory 
shoulders, a glance cool with ap- 
praisal; gentlemen in dinner shirts 
striped with impossible decora- 
tions raise their monocles or feel 
for their small arms while he 
shambles into the room—*Viva, 
Ambassadeur.” He wears an old 
grey suit. A jazbo necktie adorns, 
but fails to hide, the golden collar- 
stud. His shoes, surely, have never 
been defiled by polish. See how he 
bows right and left, this gangling 
fellow, as lean as a lariat, in the 
old suit and the cracked shoes. His 
under lip protrudes like the point 
of a vulgar joke. His jaws move 
perpetually, up and down, chewing 
insult, chewing fancy, chewing 
humor, chewing gum. It is Wil- 
liam Penn Adair Rogers, the dip- 
lomatist. 

This picture is historical. Mr. 
Rogers has met most of the world’s 
great ones—met them, and tweaked 
them and, best of all, watched them 
laugh at his jibes. And somehow, 
in spite all his elaborately con- 
scious naiveté, his warped tie and 
penny chicle, he is important rather 
for being a symbol than for being 
a freak. This curious person tells 
you about North America. 

His mother was a Cherokee In- 
dian. His father was the Living 
Jingo. He was born on a reser- 












OU HAVE no interest in death. You 
Y iste the thought of it. You don’t 
want to talk about it. 

Your interest is in 4f¢. In success. In 
getting the things you want. In having 
the most possible fun while you live, 
with the least worry. Most of all, prob- 
ably, you want happiness and security 
for your wife, and success for your 
children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

Ours is an old insurance company 
with a new idea. This new idea is ex- 
plained in a remarkable little book 
called “* How to Get the Things 
You Want.” Some of the subjects 
which it covers are listed at the 
bottom of this page; theconvenient 
coupon will bring it to your home 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 


ems TO GET THESE 


HERE are just a few of the things you 
can do under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65. 


2 Own your homeanda car, 
3 Senp your children to college, 


4 Taxe that trip abroad you have always hoped 


for, 


5 Makesure your income will go on even though 


you become totally disabled, 


6 Leavean income for your wife and your family, 





Every MAN wants to leave a 
sufficient income to his wife and 
children to keep them out of want 
always. Read this page. It tells how 
you can do this —and many other 
things you want to do. 


You 


can have 
the things you want! 


without any obligation or cost. 

Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The booklet tells 
how to get them. If you need further in- 
formation after reading it, a Phoenix 
Mutual Counselor will be glad to be 
of service to you. You will find him 
a very unusual man. He is competent 
to help and advise you, for he has had 
long years of practical experience or 
he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school at Hartford. 
His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the //fe— on the things 
that make for more fun in living, 
tor freedom from worry, for larger 
success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get, and the booklet will show you 
how to get them. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


se LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° First Policy Issued 1852 


SSeS 


1 Puoenrx Murtvat Lire Insurance Co. | 
185 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, | 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new | 
book, “How ro Ger THE Tuincs You Want.” 











This picture illustrates an extreme case 


Is hunger 
or thirst killing 
your trees? 


Look at the tops of your trees. Are 
the leaves thin and yellowish? Are 
they undersized? Are they inclined 
to turn brownish and curlup? Are 
the uppermost parts of the trees 
thinner than the rest? Are there 
little dead branches showing at 
the tops of the trees? 

These signs are unmistakable 
evidence of trouble. It is prac- 
tically certain that such a tree is 
dying from either hunger or thirst 
or both. The tree is a living thing. 
It requires food, and it must have 
water. Under semi-artificial con- 
ditions, the soil is gradually ex- 
hausted of its food elements. Such 
a tree must be fed, for exactly the 
same reason that a good farmer 
fertilizes his fields. Get the advice 
of Davey Tree Surgeons quickly. 
They are local to you. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., INC. 
606 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 







Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 







THE DAVEY TREE - 
EXPERT CO., Inc. + —— 


bay Agua Bldg-; Tree Surgery 










Gentlemen: Without cost or ob- 
ligation on my part, please have 
your local representative examine 
my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 
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vation in Oklahoma in 1881 and 
grew to manhood on the back of a 
pinto. His early scavengings in 
border towns and on the property 
of neighboring ranchers came to 
the attention of an officer of the 
law who hinted that he might be 
able to advance himself more quick- 
ly in some other state. Mr. Rogers 
went to South America, then by 
cattle boat to South Africa, re- 
turning to the West in time to 
join the rodeo of Colonel Muhl- 
bach which was about to start on 
a tour of the U. S. In May, 1905, 
Colonel Muhlbach’s show came to 
New York and Rogers got into 
the news for the first time. 

He owed this first snip of fame 
to a berserk steer which, pestered 
by circling ropes, went mad and 
jumped the paling that divided the 
ring from the spectators. In an 
instant a young cowboy dashed to 
the spot, swung his rope and, with 
a deft fiick of the wrist, saved the 
life of a little girl. That young 
cowboy was not William Penn 
Adair Rogers. But a reporter liked 
the name. Rogers found himself a 
hero. The incident gave him con- 
fidence. A little later he kept a 
boisterous audience quiet by talk- 
ing to them. Soon he was talking 
to audiences from the back of a 
wooden bronco in Keith’s theatres. 
Then came money and fame and 
the Ziegfeld Follies. 

If a man once gets a _ jester’s 
license half the world will love him 
and half will fear him and all will 
ask him to dinner. Millionaires 
will tell him how to bet and boast 
of his acquaintance. Hamlet was 
proud to profess that he had been 
a friend of Yorick’s. Not quite all 
of the celebrities whom Rogers, 
with unerring eye, has picked from 
darkened boxes at the Follies and 
hailed onto the stage have enjoyed 
the fun he had at their expense. 
But they have all laughed. His 
humor is fearless, nonchalant, and 
aggressively Western. The New 
York Times has called him Amer- 
ica’s Aristophanes, the Herald has 
hailed him as successor of the 
famed Mr. Dooley (Finley Peter 
Dunne). Woodrow Wilson admitted 
that he found Will Roger’s politi- 
cal roulades not only funny but 
“illuminating.” 

Often he entertains at débutante 
parties. It is supper time. On 
little gilt chairs thrown up by the 
glazed tide of the ballroom floor, 
the guests settle themselves to 
watch Will Rogers unwrap a stick 
of gum and put it in his mouth. 
When he first began to go about in 
society, he tells them, he had a 
lot of trouble finding out which 
were the servants and which the 
gentlemen. Then he found a clue— 
butlers had no braid on _ their 
trousers. After that he was able 
to distinguish the butlers. Now his 
only trouble is to distinguish the 
gentlemen. . 

He has become rich. He owns a 
huge house in Beverly Hills, near 
the Hollywood studios where he 
worked in the early Western 
movies, Honest Hutch, Jes’ Call Me 
Jim, Doubling for Romeo, Fruits of 
Faith. He has a reputation of be- 
ing one of the most close-fisted 








members of the joyous soviet of 
Broadway; only his best friends 
know of the money he gives away 
anonymously to sick chorus girls, 
and rum-dums, and broken actors. 
Once he heard that members of 
the baseball team of a stick town 
he was playing were ashamed to 
go on the diamond because they 
had no uniforms; he used a week’s 
salary to get them the best suits, 
bats, gloves that could be bought. 
A week later he played polo 
the Prince of Wales. “... 
I’m one of these movie fellers but 
I’m not a regular one. I’ve been 
married twenty years and I still 
have the same wife I started out 
with.” 

Occasionally his son Jim, who is 
also in the movies gets letters— 
human, curiously simple letters— 
from the man whose barbed epistles 
are being launched at Mr. Cool- 
idge. If these letters are ever pub- 
lished one will be able to tell more 
about this man, the Cherokee wom- 
an’s son, whose voice whines like 
a lake wind in Illinois, the man 
who now travels over Europe, Am- 
bassador of the U. S 





MEDICINE 


Mother Alphonsa 


At New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
mourners for Miss Mary L. Merrill 
took sad pleasure in reading her 
will last week. She had directed 
that $25,000 go to the Rosary Hills 
Home for incurable cancer victims 
at Hawthorne, N. Y. 

The mourners knew that the can- 
cerous men and women there, al- 
most 100, were getting the devoted 
care of the Dominican Sisters of 
the Congregation of St. Rose of 
Lima. They could picture’ the 
white-clad sisters wiping away the 
fetid pus from cancerous lesions, 
applying cool unguents, making the 
patients comfortable, even inject- 
ing a merciful dose of morphine. 

Mother M. Alphonsa Lathrop, 75- 
year-old daughter of Poet Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, widow of Novelist 
George Parsons Lathrop (died 
1898) had established this institu- 
tion a few years after taking the 
veil (1899) to provide a_ place 
where destitute cancer victims 
could die in peace. No efforts to 
cure were made. “So long as they 
fretted about radium and opera- 
tions, they were miserable,” Dr. 
John L. Sheils, physician to the in- 
stitution, said only last week. “It 
seems to me that radium makes 
them worse, unless it is applied 
very early. ...We let them alone 
and just keep them comfortable, 
and sometimes they live for years.” 

Mother Alphonsa always had to 
beg for funds, had donors through- 
out the country. The New Rochelle 
mourners of Miss Merrill were sad- 
ly contented to join these. They 
phoned Rosary Hills, asked for 
Mother Alphonsa to tell her the 
glad news directly. 

“She died this morning” . 
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“Women Are 
Treated as 


Human Beings’ 





«*. - youngest and lustiest’’ 


In the foreword to the latest edition 
of ‘““Women of Today’’* its Editor, Ida 
Clyde Clarke,** tells of her difficulties 
in compiling information of women’s 
progress for this remarkabl: volume. 

Says Editor Clarke: 

“One fact stands out as the greatest 
argument for need of such a volume: 
practically none of the material here 
presented has appeared in the daily 
newspapers. In fact, had the compiler 
depended on the daily newspapers for 
Falucuuaion concerning the progress of 
women, this book would not have been 
possible. . 


“Future generations, if confined to 
the files of the — for a 
history of the times in which we live, 
would not be led to believe that 
-women had had any serious or import- 
ant part in the world’s progress or that 
she had even moved forward on her 
own pathway. 








“. . . In at least three magazines, 
other than the women’s magazines, 
women are treated as human beings 
and are given a dignified hearing and 
just consideration at the hands of the 
editors. These are Current History, 
The Bookman and, youngest and lust- 
jest of all, TIME.... TIME not 
only gives a special department to news 
of women but selects the items with 
care, intelligence and understanding. 


“These three magazines the editor 
cordially commends to women readers.” 





*WOMEN OF TODAY issued by Women’s 
News Service, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

**Contributing Editor of the PICTORIAL 


REVIEW, “America’s greatest woman’s maga- 


sTIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(see coupon on page 2) 
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SCIENCE 


Diggers 

Little bands of men roaming over 
the earth, poking in pits, caves, 
quarries, mounds, buttes, for ves- 
tiges of the creatures that roamed 
the earth before them. Bigger bands 
of men examining maps, bringing 
steam shovels, excavating whole 
dead civilizations. Millions of dol- 
lars spent in digging every year.... 
Following are significant efforts 
and exhumations of the past two 
months. 

North America. The most fruit- 
ful and fascinating digging on this 
continent has been conducted by 
five distinct expeditions, amid ruins 
of the antique (600 B. C.—1500 
A. D.) Mayan civilization. 

In Yucatan, Dr. Herbert J. Spin- 
den of the Peabody Museum (Bos- 
ton) and Gregory Mason reached 
the definite conclusion that the 
Mayas originated in the Mexican 
highlands and in Guatemala, not 
being immigrants from Africa or 
Polynesia as has sometimes been 
suggested. 

Edward Herbert (“Don Eduar- 
do”) Thompson, excavator of the 
sacred well of Yum Chac, the Rain 
God, and many another spot in 
Chichen Itza, the Mayan Capital 
(TIME, May 17, Books), has pushed 
his investigations inland to Coba, 
an older, provincial Mayan city 
[visited last winter by Dr. Gann 
(TIME, April 26)]. The expedition 
found unknown ruins called by 
local bush-dwellers “Macanxoc” 
meaning “you can’t read it,” ruins 
of what was doubtless Coba’s re- 
ligious centre. 

In Spanish Honduras. Dr. Thomas 
W. F. Gann of the British Museum 
investigated engraved Mayan mono- 
liths that furnished an accurate 
check on the calendar archaeologists 
have worked out for Mayan history. 

In Guatemala, Dr. Manuel Gamio 
of Mexico dug into highland strata, 
discovered archaic pottery and 
sculptures clearly pre-Mayan to 
support the theory that the Mayas’ 
ancestors lived in the hills, whence 
earthquakes drove them to lower 
levels and firmer architecture. 

In Mexico proper, a mixed band 
of diggers financed by J. L. Phil- 
lips of Georgia penetrated the wild 
interior of the State of Chiapas 
to Palenque, another extinct Mayan 
capital. 

An expedition backed by the Mex- 
ican government and headed by 
Professors Enrique Palacios and 
Miguel Mendesabal of the National 
Museum reported finding also in 
wild Chiapas a Mayan city older 
even than Palenque, a city dating 
to 1000 B. C. Guards were posted 
to prevent avaricious Indians from 
plundering the ruins, as they in- 
variably try to do in search of 
Montezuma’s* treasure. 

Still deeper in wild Chiapas, the 
Mexican savants found a still older 

*As: everyone knows, Montezuma was 
an Aztec, reigning in Mexico in the 16th 
Century. But so shrewd was Montezuma 
he may well have used Mayan ruins as 
his safety deposit vaults. 








city, Junchavin, near the Guate- 
malan border. Signs indicated that 
the prehistoric inhabitants had cov- 
ered their spacious settlement with 
a blanket of masonry before evacu- 
ating. The inscriptions on mono- 
liths and on a “million-year-old” 
stone were reported of unknown 
designs, surely pre-Mayan. 

In Louisiana, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution men reported traces of 
Mayan influence in pottery ard 
ornaments taken from “kitchen 
middens” or mounds of clam shells, 
upon which doubtless lived prehis- 
toric ancestors of the Chitimachan 
mound-dwellers observed there in 
the 17th century by Frenchmen. 

In Florida, a 35-ft. idol with Mon- 
golian features, carved from “wood 
eternal” (sea mangrove), was found 
near a burial mound whose occu- 
pants lived, guessed scientists, 2,000 
years ago. 

In Arizona, Professor Byron Cum- 
mings of the state university re- 
fused to comment on the efficacy of 
a divining rod (a wishbone-shaped 
stick with a wooden thimbleful of 
“certain chemicals” at the fork) 
by which one of his geologists, one 
Charles Udall, located a mam- 
moth’s shoulder blade near Arivaca. 
Diviner Udall’s thimble contained 
something sensitive to lime de- 
posits. The stick dipped to out- 
line a mammoth’s tusk, a_ whole 
mammoth’s skeleton, a buried di- 
nosaur. Dr. Cummings, instead of 
theorizing about the instrument, 
proceeded to investigate further 
whether an important new fossil 
bed had been discovered. 

In the Grand Canyon, along the 
Hermit Trail, U. S. National 
Museum men _ busied _ themselves 
making photographs of what some 
took to be tracks of a prehistoric 
8-legged 16-toed animal in shale 
and sandstone strata, 400 ft. lower 
than any foot printed strata known 
thereabouts. 

Near Flagstaff, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, chief Smithsonian ethnol- 
ogist, has taken up summer quar- 
ters to study the Hopi ruin of 
Wupatki, which he first described 
25 years ago and last year suc- 
ceeded in having preserved as a 
national monument. 

From Kansas, to Washington, 
D. C., to Philadelphia, for exhibi- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution 
at the Sesquicentennial, went two 
fish skeletons, one of twelve feet, 
the other of six. Six-foot was- in- 
side twelve-foot, evidently having 
served as a fatal meal one day 
seven or eight million years ago. 

In Washington, Professor Olaf 
Opsjon of Spokane probed and 
puzzled over ideographs found 
hidden beneath moss and _ lichen 
on a lava boulder near a _ burial 
mound. Other archaeologists awaited 
Professor Opsjon’s reasons for be- 
lieving that the runes were the 
work of a band of Norsemen in 
1010 A. D., including 24 men, 7 
women and a baby, who recorded 
their defeat by Indians during a 
Norse exploration hitherto unsus- 
pected by latterday historians. 

Europe. Little news came from 
the greatest digging project in 
history: the exhumation of the 
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Nickel Plate Merger 


The Van Sweringen brothers con- 
ferred with stockholders of the 
Pere Marquette last week, imme- 
diately after their conference with 
the stockholders of the Erie. Next 
they will confer with those of the 
Hocking Valley and of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. They seek to mol- 
lify minority stockholders who dis- 


sented so strenuously last spring 


Your Gas Company 
Can Heat Your Home 


Gas heating is a proven suc- 
cess. Thousands of home 
owners, everywhere, are en- 
joying the wonderful con- 
venience and comfort of 
gas—the only fuel which is 
absolutely free from care. 


Many gas companies grant 
special rates for house heat- 
ing which brings gas fuel 
well within reach of most 
home owners. 


Bryant Automatic Gas Heat- 
ers are scientifically designed 
to burn gas with exception- 
ally high efficiency. Tele- 
phone your local Bryant 
office or write us here in 
Cleveland for complete in- 
formation on gas heating. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17840 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities. 
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from permitting their roads to join 
with the Van Sweringens’ Nickel 
Plate Railroad into a billion-dollar 
Nickel Plate System. 

The Van Sweringens’ previous 
tactics had been to gain control of 
the directorate of the constituent 
lines and to force approval of the 
mergers. The minority stockhold- 
ers, especially of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, did not like that. Neither 
did the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which forbade the merger 
last spring (TIME, March 15). 

Erie and Pere Marquette stock- 
holders waited avariciously for 
greater inducements; the C. & O. 
minority, which foiled the first 
merger plan, remained obdurate. 

By the first of August the broth- 
ers expect to have soothed enough 
minority holders to appear most 
circumspectly before the I. C. 
and to have fair chances of getting 
that body’s approval to their Nickel 
Piate System. 


Motors 


Fiat,* largest automobile company 
in Europe and largest Italian indus- 
trial concern, has long poured over 
the Continent its gleaming metal 
spawn, big Fiats and little Fiats, 
trim town cars with square lights 
and snub noses, Baby Fiats that are 
playthings for South American de- 
butantes, and cars like the huge 
grey road lizards in which Jl Duce 
camp to campagna. 
The Fiat company’s ten factories 
make also tractors, forgings, cast- 
ings, Diesel engines, electricity; em- 
ploy 32,000 men; sold 40,000 cars 
last year; reached gross sales of 
$50,000,000 and net profits of al- 
most $9,000,000. Last week in 
Manhattan a syndicate headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. sold $10,000,000 
gold debenture 7% Fiat bonds, a 
syndicate that also included the 
First National Bank, National City 
Co., Guaranty Co. of N. Y., Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Glore, Ward & Co., Marshall 
Field. Proceeds of the issue will 
be used to expand the great Lin- 
gotto, works at Turin, where a new 
scuttler will be added to the Fiat 
farrow—a sleek, snub, pike-pig that 
will sell for $635. 





Walter P. Chrysler last week 
said that he will soon produce a 
new, small, four-cylinder model, 
the “Chrysler ’50,” that pre-orders 
already exceeded expected produc- 
tion by three months. During the 
six months just ended Chrysler 


has produced 176,773 cars (57,161 

*Fiat, through ignorance in some cases 
but the mere desire to save space in others, 
has become the U. S. Designation for 
F. I. A. T. These letters form a _ pro- 
nounceable word. Actually they are the 
initials of Fabbrica Italiana Automobili 
Torino (Italian Automobile Works of 
Turin). Financial ad writers last week 
yielded to public ignorance by using FIAT 


in capitals and without periods in large 
newspaper ads throughout the country. 











the same period last year) and 
disposed of practically all through 
their 3,749 sales outlets. Dealers 
and distributors, he says, have three 
weeks supply of cars. 


The Department of Commerce 
last week revised its figures on 
world motor car consumption, an- 
nounced that there were 24,000,000 
in use. This in nowise alters the 
proportions of one car to every 71 
persons in the world, to every six 
in the U. S. (TimME, Feb. 22). 


Parish, Diocese 

Directors of the State Bank of 
Chicago, faced with the decision 
either to remain a parochial insti- 
tution or to become a diocese, even 
a metropolitan power, decided last 
week. They chose Ralph Van 
Vechten (brother of Author Carl 
Van Vetchen) their president. 

Banker Van Vetchen, born in 
Michigan but reared in Iowa, once 
wished to be an author himself. 
But he was detoured from his 
yearnings by getting a job in a bank. 
The dignity from which he is now 
taken was the senior vice presi- 
dency of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, 
whose only rival for the rank of 
greatest Chicago bank is the IIli- 
nois Merchants Trust Co. 

Banker Van Vetchen’s availability 
as a President is not lessened by 


his directorates on the Nickel 
Plate Railroad, the Advance- 
Rumley Co. (agricultural imple- 


ments) and the Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber Co. The State Bank has 
resources of $66,000,000, is well 
organized, prodigiously profitable, 


but rather a neighborhood affair 
as great banks go at present. It 
hopes that Banker Van Vechten 
can wrap the purple of prestige 
about his new colleagues, lead them 
to diocesan power. 


Curtis Publishing 


For one day a fortnight ago the 
common stock of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. (Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies Home Journal, Coun- 
try Gentleman) “led the market.” 
It sold above $200 a share. This 
was the first time that a publish- 
er’s stock has ever done so. _ It 
was deemed remarkable until one 
realized that the market over 
which Curtis Publishing gained its 
leadership, in which it was the 
highest priced for a day, was that 
of unlisted securities traded over 
brokers’ counters. These are the 
precious shares whose owners es- 
teem them too valuable for the 
dickerings of the stock exchange. 
Many a day not a share of such 
stocks is asked for, or offered. 

The stock of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. is held very jealously by 
officials and employes of the com- 
pany—by Publisher Curtis, Son- 
in-law E. W. Bok, Editor George 


Lorimer, and a few others. They 
dislike making a financial state- 
ment of their affairs. But to be 


considered at all on the Manhattan 
Stock Exchange a concern must 
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file such statements at definite inter- 


vals. With this general custom 
Curtis Publishing has now com- 
plied. 


There are 900,000 shares of no 


par common stock and 182,707 of ° 


7% preferred* which officials con- 
sider the equivalent of $30,000,000 
capitalization. But last year the 
total net income was $16,040 515 
($14,714,819 in 1924). The value 
of the concern is estimated as 
above $250,000,000. 


Notes 


Vanderbilt’s Chateau in Manhat- 
tan tempted Louis Horowitz, presi- 
dent of Thompson-Starrett (con- 
structors) to offer $7,100,000 last 
week. Builder Frederick Brown, 
now in Europe, thought he bought 
it (TIME, June 28). 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. 
stock went to 7% dividend basis 
last week. This is one of the 
companies that almost broke Mo- 
tor Car Maker John North Willys 
after the War. It made a financier 
of Inventor Aviator Glenn Ham- 
mond Curtiss. 


Precious Executives. The man 
most heavily insured in all the 
world is Merchant Rodman Wana- 
maker of Manhattan, insured for 
$7,000,000. Next to him is Amuse- 
ment-Purveyor William Fox ($6,- 
000,000) and third a triumvirate of 
brothers, Frank P., J. B. Jr. (TIME, 
July 12), and Herbert V. Book of 


*Stockholders have just decided to issue 
900,000 shares of a new 7% preferred, of 
which 200,000 shares will retire the present 
preferred and the remaining 700,000 will go 
as stock dividend to the common holders. 
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Detroit, each covered for $5,000,- 
000. 


Potash and Klein 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
grew downright irritated last week 
at the jugglery of the German- 
French potash monopoly. His 
Prospero* calm had left him. He 
ordered that $100,000 be given to 
national geological survey and bu- 
reau of mines explorers to hunt for 
potash deposits in Texas. 

Dr. Julius Klein, his director of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, had much to do with 
this anger of the Secretary. Dr. 
Klein really is Ariel to Prospero 
Hoover. With his soft, eager voice 
he had been telling his chief that 
the German and French miners of 
potash were about to mulct the 
U. S. farmer who needs their solu- 
ble potashes for fertilizers. 

He told that last year the U. S. 
used 200,000 short tons of potash, 
that only about 22,000 tons were 
produced in this country, that the 
balance (costing close to $8,000,- 
000) had been imported from 
European potash beds which ex- 
tend from Stassfurt in Prussian 
Saxony (under German control) 
through and into Alsace (now un- 
der French control). He told that 
in August, 1924, these Germans 
and French had agreed to split the 
U. S. trade, 65% to Germany, 
385% to France (England knew of 
this arrangement, did not inter- 
fere, only warned that she did not 


*Prospero is the chief character of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. He is a_ benign 
gentleman, always unruffled before storm or 
calm. He has magical powers over the 
earths, the airs, the waters, over men and 
beasts. These he controls through his ser- 
vant Ariel, a sweet-voiced sprite, who often 
gives him sage advice. 


want British potash needs cur- 
tailed); that in May, 1925, the 
agreement was renewed to termi- 
nate August 30, 1926. 


H. A. Forbes of the Potash Im- 
porting Co. of America, the U. S. 
agents of the German participants 
immediately sprang to defend his 
principles: “The German Potash 
Syndicate has absolutely prevented 
any possibility of the potash mar- 
ket being cornered to the detriment 
of the farmer. Prices have been 
maintained at the lowest level con- 
sistent with the costs of production 
and marketing. . . . The syndicate 
has never restricted potash pro- 
duction. ... ” 


Disdaining to answer directly, or 
perhaps ignorant of this statement, 
“Ariel” Klein declared that in April 
the German-French industrial con- 
spirators had made another pact to 
endure six years after next month. 
“Furthermore, contrary to the re- 
cent press statement of the potash 
sales agencies, prices have been 
raised since the new pact was 
formed, thereby increasing the 
American potash bill by nearly 
$1,000,000.” 

In simpler words, anyone who 
attempts to controvert Dr. Julius 
Klein is presumably ignorant. Dr. 
Klein does not err about facts. He 
knows them, knows how to get 
them and, when found, to reduce 
them to figures, and knows how to 
interpret those figures to attentive 
businessmen. Secretary Hoover 
brought him from Buenos Aires, 
where he was U. S. commercial 
attaché during 1919 and 1920, to 
be his technician, his Ariel. People 
who think that every Jew is a com- 
mercial genius and vice versa every 
commercial genius a Jew have long 
believed Dr. Julius Klein a Jew. 
He is a Republican Protestant, 
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born to Frederick and Katherine 
(Giebenhain) Klein at San José, 
Calif., in 1886, married to Dorothy 
Bates of Cambridge, Mass., in 1915. 
He is slender, brown-haired, and 
has a notably broad forehead, 


Potash is one of the sloppy words 
of English. Originally it meant 
wood ashes (potassium carbonate). 
Now it may mean caustic potash 
(potassium hydroxide) or even pure 
potassium oxide, an excellent fer- 
tilizer. By potash people mean 
potassium, a metal absolutely essen- 
sential to plant life.* 

When drained from the soil po- 
tassium (as one of its salts) must 
be replaced in the form of a fer- 
tilizer, else only weazened crops 
will result. 

The primitive farmer manures 
his plot with stable gleanings and 
slaughter-shed offal. The Chinese 
peasant assiduously gathers the 
dried plaques of cow dung, the 
desert agrarian those left by the 
camel. The War refugee, returned 
to his Flanders or Vosges farm, is 
not insensible to the value of the 





*It is the eighth most frequent element 
in the world, being preceded quantitatively 
by oxygen 49.78%, silicon 26.08%, alumini- 
um 7.34%, iron 4.11%, calcium 3.19%, 
magnesium 2.24%, sodium 2.33%, then 
potassium 2.28%. All other elements are 
less than 1% 
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Abraham Lincoln said: 
**You can’t fool all the 
people all of the time.”’ 


TIME fools nobody none 
of the time. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 





bodies rotting helterskelter across 
his pitted acres. All these are 
organic manures useful for cir- 
cumscribed farms, but not for wide 
areas. 

Here artificial fertilizers must be 
brought on in the form of some 





Dr. JULIUS KLEIN 
He knows his potash 


soluble salt of potassium, soluble 
so that the plant may absorb it 
through its roots. 

If the geological survey and bu- 
reau of mines find no potassium 
salt deposits in Texas worthy of 
working in competition with the 
European market, they will try 
some rumored fields in New Mexico. 

Meanwhile a_ private concern, 
the National Potash Co., has dis- 
covered that oil wells at Paducah 
in western Texas yield 22% of 
potash. They sank a 1,600-ft. well, 
hoping for a yield of clean potash, 
but got too little for profit. They 
will sink five more test wells, they 
said last week. 

In North Carolina local states- 
men insist that the government 
should work at a process of re- 
covering potassium from feldspar, 
a hard, glass-like composite of 
potassium salts with other miner- 
als (aluminum and silicon). There 
are great beds of it in the green 
sands of New Jersey, the Carters- 
ville slates of Georgia, and the 
leucite rocks of Wyoming. But 
the present. cost of processing feld- 
spar is far more than $40 a ton, 
the gage for fertilizer potassium. 

Certainly Secretary Hoover, 
prompted by Dr. Klein, is making 
a wrathful gesture at the French- 
German potash monopolists. But 
at least for the nonce it seems as 
though he will have to re-inforce 
it by more than $100,000 of re- 
search. He might threaten some 
international trade retaliation. 


QUIZ 


Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this column. Return to 
this column, quiz yourself. He 
who correctly answers 16 or more 
of the questions, does well. 








1) What people is having pota- 
toes officially thrust at it? (P. 12.) 


2) What U. S. Senator is de- 
scribed as “the most blatant bom- 
4 eee of them all?” 


3) On what fashionable island 
has auto never been? (P. 18.) 


4) Whom does Bishop Darst 
quote: “Here am I, send me?” 
ie. 

5) What went “Spizz-spizz” in 
Buckingham Palace? (P. 11.) 


6) What is os Coolidge doing 
this summer? al 5.) 


. 


7) What British he leader ad- 
mitted he “groveled for peace?” 
(?. 30.) 

8) For what six chairs would 
Cardinal Mundelein pay _ their 
weight in gold? (P. 17.) 


9) Who was American League 
Champion batter for twelve years? 
(P. 30.) 


10) What did a shark’s tooth 
sever? (P. 25.) 


11) In what potent Manhattan 
lawyer did contemporaries see “a 
strapping fellow with sweeping 
ee of dark brown?” (P. 


12) What famed Britisher could 
have read his own obituary in Chi- 
cago last week? (P. 20.) 

13) What was found to be the 
source of Chinese trade in dragon 


bones? (P. nated 


14) What U. S. Silat 
had a Cherokee mother? (P. 21.) 


15) Identify a ovessinent Wilson 
of = (P. 8.) 


16) Why ‘presumably is Mr. 
George a Baptist? (P. 2.) 


17) What official has a private 
~ | areas with liveried pilot? (P. 
16. 

18) What birds, according to 
sparrows, have big throats? (P. 15.) 


19) How much for a_ young 
widow in Mongolia? (P. 18.) 


20) Who plays Ariel to Mr. 
Hoover’s Prospero? (P. 27.) 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Dr. Maximilian Hohen- 
berg, 24, eldest son of the assas- 
sinated Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria-Hungary by his mor- 
ganatic wife; to Elizabeth, Countess 
von Waldburg. 

As everyone knows, the children 
of a morganatic marriage are legiti- 
mate and the marriage, though it 
confers no rank upon the lesser 
party, is valid to the extent of pre- 
cluding any other legal union while 
it exists. 

Individuals such as “Prince Louis 
de Bourbon,” self-styled “brother 
of the King of Spain,” often in- 
form gullible pressmen that they 
are the result of a morganatic 
union, though another term would 
be more appropriate, 








. . ” 


Engaged. Herbert Lee Pratt Jr., 
son of the President of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York; to Hope 
Gordon Winchester of Southamp- 
ton, N. <¥. 


Married. Paul Warburg, son of 
Felix Warburg, potent Marhattan 
banker; to Jean Stettheimer of 
Atherton, Cal.; in Atherton. 

Simultaneously his Uncle Paul, 
brother of his father Felix, was re- 
ceiving an honorary degree from 
the University of Heidelberg. 


Separated. Paul D. Cravath, 65, 
distinguished Manhattan corporation 
lawyer of the firm of Cravath, Hen- 
derson, & de Gersdorff whose clients 
include Thomas F. Ryan, Kuhn Loeb 
& Co., Speyer & Co.; and Agnes 
(Huntington) Cravath, onetime 
opera singer; after 32 years of 
married life.* 

In the actual language of the 
press of the ’90s, he, “a devoted 
lover, a strapping fellow with 
sweeping mustachios of dark 
brown” impatiently climbed a 20-ft. 
ladder of the steamer Teutonic to 
meet his lady. 


Divorced. General Erich (“Beer- 
Brawler’) von Ludendorff, onetime 
Quartermaster General of the Ger- 
man Imperial Army; by Frau Mar- 
garethe (Bolle), daughter of a big 
dairy-man. She charged abusive- 
ness; he said she smoked too many 
cigarets. 

*Lawyers for both parties issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“It is to be regretted that any publicity 
in connection with the separation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cravath is necessary. There is 
nothing to say except that it is true 
that Mrs. Cravath has decided she prefers 
to live apart from her husband, and Mr. 
Cravath, while regretting the separation, 
has yielded to Mrs. Cravath’s wishes in 
that regard. 

“Mrs. Cravath has taken an apartment 
at No. 910 Fifth Avenue, where she will 
reside. Mr. Cravath will continue to live 
at his present residence in New York and 
. his country place at Locust Valley, 
‘> * 


“In answer to a further inquiry, Mr. 
de Gersdorff and Mr. Sullivan said that 
a divorce was not contemplated or desired 
by either party.” 
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Died. A. B. Elliott, British air- 
plane mechanic; at Basra, Irak 
(near Bagdad). A wandering Arab 
shot him while on duty flying low 
over the desert in a plane piloted 
by Lieut. Alan ames 


Died. Dr. Otto Ludwig Wiedfeldt, 
55, former German Ambassador to 
the U. S. (who failed to lower his 
embassy flag at the death of Presi- 
dent Wilson), director-general of 
the Krupp Works; at Essen. 


Died. John Wingate Weeks, 66, 
at his summer home in Lancaster, 
N. H., of thrombosis. 


Died. Mother Mary Alphonsa 
Lathrop, 75, nun of Dominican Or- 
der, daughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; at Hawthorne, N. Y. (See 
MEDICINE.) 
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Resume 


There exists a legend which has 
it that the baseball nine leading 
the American or National League 
early in July is the team which 
wins the pennant.* The baseball 
season is then half over and (if 
the wiseacres’ maxim be infallible) 
New York in the American and 
Cincinnati in the National will be 
the contenders in the playoff World 
Series this fall. 

The outstanding feature of the 
first half of the current season has 
been the home run hitting of Out- 
fielder Ruth of the New York 
Yankees. Damned in neo-season 
days as “a fat slob, good for noth- 
ing,” Babe Ruth has thrice slapped 
the cheeks of his criticizers by not 
only ascending to within four héme- 
runs of his 1921 world’s reeord 
(when he hit 30 homeruns by the 


*National League Winners: 
1919 Cincinnati ....Cincinnati led on Jaily. 4 
1920 Brooklyn ....New York led 6n July 4 
1921 New York ....New York led on July 4 
1922 New York ....New York led on July 4 
1923 New York ....New York led on July 4 
1924 New York ....New York led on July 4 
1925 Pittsburgh....Pittsburgh lead on July 4 

American League Winners: 
1919 Chicago ....... New York led on July 4 
1920 Cleveland ....Cleveland led on July 4 
1921 New York ....Cleveland led on July 4 
1922 New York........ St. Louis led on July 4 
1923 New York ....New York led on July 4 
1924 Washington..Washington led on July 4 
1925 Washington..Washington led on July 4 





Fourth of July) but by leading the 
American League in total number 
of runs scored and (greatest of all) 
by maintaining the highest batting 
average in the League. However, 
it now appears doubtful that Ruth 
will break his 1921 record, for he 
has been out of the game for some 
time with an injury. 

Of the young players who are 
performing distinguishedly, large 
shambling Babe Herman (left 
handed first baseman for Brooklyn) 
and swarthy agile Anthony Lazzeri 
(second baseman of the Yankees) 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. 
Both have done well as homerun 
hitters. A week ago, Herman led 
the National League in batting. 

The leading hitters late last week: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE: 





Herman, Brooklyn .........sscsccsccssrseeeeeee 377 
Bressler, Cincinnati . ..............cccsccosoee .376 
Traynor, Pittsburgh. ..............ccccces0 .347 
Curpler, PitteburaDr .......ccccesscsssssecccosccesece .343 


Hornsby, St. Leuis .. 
AMEerICAN LEAGUT: 
Ruth, New York « 
Falk, Chicago ...... 
Meusel, New York .365 
Burns, Cleveland .. . 359 
Heilman, Detroit  ........cccccccecereceeeereesseree .358 
Hornsby, as everyone knows, was 
champion batter of the National 
League for 1920-21-22-23-24-25. 
Rousch (Cincinnati) onetime leader 
of the National League is now bat- 
ting a mild .324. Ty Cobb (De- 
troit), Tris Speaker (Cleveland) 
and George Sisler (St. Louis) are 
three onetime American League 
champions of whom much is al- 
ways expected. Sisler and Speaker 
are having bad years (.317 and 


-376 
370 
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.291 respectively) and twelve-time 
Champion Cobb (with .329) is do- 
ing none too well. 

The middle of July brings vicis- 
situdes to the pitchers, many an 
oldtime ace being relegated to the 
furnace, many an upstart daily ac- 
quiring novel glamor. In the Amer- 
ican League Veteran Pennock of 
the Yankees, is probably the out- 
standing hurler with 13 _ vic- 
tories under his belt. In the Na- 
tional, Rhem of St. Louis has 
eleven wins to his credit. It is, 
of course, unfair to gauge pitchers 
on a Won-Lost basis, for consist- 
ently winning pitchers are not 
necessarily the best pitchers, since 
they may fortunately be hurling 
for a heavy-hitting team whereas 
an excellent pitcher may lack sup- 
port from his inferior team. How- 
ever, Pennock and Shocker (also of 
the Yankees), and Rhem_ and 
Meadows (Pittsburgh) have dem- 
onstrated sterling capabilities. The 
famed and aged Walter Johnson of 
Washington has skidded woefully, 
as has once great Dazzy Vance of 
Brooklyn. 

The disintegrated Washington 
club, American League champions 
for the last two years, has been 
barely able to clamber out of the 
second half of the league. The 
team is surfeited with old men, re- 
taining by far the oldest aggrega- 
tion in either league, their average 
ages being 32. The Chicago Amer- 
icans are the youngest team mak- 
ing any showing this year. Last 
year’s world champions, the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, average 29 years. 
Commonly supposed to be a young 
team, the Philadelphia Athletics 
are in reality far remote from 
puberty. Babe Adams, 44, is the 
oldest player in either league and 
still pitches irregularly for Pitts- 
burgh, but Jack Quinn pitches his 
regular turn for Philadelphia at 
the age of 41. The average span 
of big league life for a ball player 
is eight years. The youngest good 
player today is Lindstrom of the 
New York Giants, 20. 

As the teams settle into the race 
down the stretch, the attendance 
appears as considerable as_ ever, 
and the crowds of rabid U. S. gen- 
try who mill through the turnstiles 
at the parks to watch the play, 
blaspheme the umpire, masticate 
peanuts, popcorn and chewing gum, 
are as diligent and enthusiastic as 
in the summers of yesteryear. 


U. S. Open 


In no sport is the strain of a 
championship match so _ prolonged 
as in golf. Even in chess, which 
takes no account of the body, the 
strain ends when you stop playing, 
but a golf match can go on and 
on long after you have played 
your last stroke. Perhaps Joe 
Turnesa of Elmsford, N. Y., re- 
flected on this paradox when, with 
his sticks put away, he stood in 
front of the Scioto Club (in Colum- 
bus, O.) and watched Robert Tyre 
Jones win the American Open. 

Perhaps Jones reflected in simi- 
larwise as he got ready to make 
his last drive. The gallery had 
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formed before his eyes in two deep 
banks between which trickled a 
tapering lane, the fairway. 


To Joe Turnesa, waiting beside 
the green for Jones’s club to swing 
down, the strain was quite as great 
as it would have been if, in match 
play, he had been taking stroke 
for stroke with Jones. It had 
been a strange tournament. Most 
of the scores were posted in the 
club house, but anyone might still 
win it—even Jones. Turnesa had 
the likeliest chance. His 294 led 
the field. Leo Diegel, until he 
took a six on the short sixteenth, 
had seemed a sure winner. Hagen 
—“‘Third Round” Hagen—had thun- 
dered around, burning up _ the 
course, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, with four bad 
holes to spoil his chances at the 
end. “Wild Bill” Mehlhorn, he of 
the huge feet and iron wrist, had 
undone his hope only by an over- 
bold attempt to gobble a long putt 
on the last green. The 294 was 
still best; Turnesa waited, and... . 


The driver of Robert Tyre Jones 
swung down, flicked a blade of 
grass, a chip of rubber, came to 
rest over his right shoulder. Three 
hundred yards down the course the 
ball stopped rolling. Jones took 
an iron, swung it up—down. One 
hundred and eighty yards, splitting 
the pin all the way, the ball flew 
as if drawn on an invisible wire, 
slid four yards past the hole. Turn- 
esa, watching, brushed his hand 
across his forehead. So it was all 
no use, his own fight over the 
harsh Scioto course, with its clods 
like stones, no use, the 294 that 
meant riches, pleasure, fame. Jones 
had two to win. His first putt 
missed. Turnesa was frozen now. 
If someone yelled, if a lightning 
bolt fell, if a caddy dropped a 
bag, Jones might. ... But already 
the second putt had clinked into 
the cup. Jones’s score was 293. 


Record 


In Manhattan, John Kuck, of 
Kansas Teachers’ College, picked 
up an eight-pound ball of iron, 
whirled it round him on a wire, 
sent it careering 68 feet 75 inches 
—a new world’s record. Untired, 
he tossed the 16-lb. shot 48 feet 
38% inches for another record. 


In Oslo 


From Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
to Oslo, Norway, sailed the Lanai, 
a boat six metres (not quite 20 ft.) 
long, frail as an egg. It sailed in 
the hold of an ocean liner and when, 
in Oslo, Owner Herman Whiton 
saw its burlap wrappings undone 
and the racing sails taken out of 
their boxes, his boat was as dry 
as when it started. He had brought 
it over to win the Norwegian gold 
cup and this, after three days of 
racing and after having been dis- 
qualified in one race, it did, beating 
s  _ owned by Crown Prince 

af. 


BOOKS 


FICTION 


Deciduous Cabell* 


It used to be Mr. Cahell’s aim 
and custom to “write perfectly of 
beautiful happenings.” He._ still 
writes perfectly, that is to say, with 


Mr. CABELL 
“Insolent and a little bored” 


great solicitude for the antique 
rhythm and consonance of his fini- 
cal phrases, but his passion for 
beautiful happenings has_ been 
lapped by the irony of surfeit. 
Either that, or things in Poictesmet 
are working out to natural conclu- 
sions and Mr. Cabell, as a deter- 
mined realist, reports them with a 
deciduous emphasis so that no mis- 
apprehension may remain. Queen 
Freydis has faded. The hair of 
Melicent, once a golden net where 
dreams were tangled, will grow 
straggly and fall out. The Domnei 
idea (worship of women) has 
proved wholly untenable,’ and no 
one ever discovers a posset or can- 
trap to confound Koschei, the god 
of things as they are. 

So this continuance of affairs in 
Poictesme, after the passing of 
that brave grey rascal, Dom Man- 
uel, from his castle at Storisende, 
and during the adolescence of 
Coth’s prying young son, Jurgen, is 
a faintly tiresome recital of dis- 
appointments, frustrations, pedan- 
tic sorceries and middle-aged bawdi- 
nesses among the nine -remaining 
Knights of the Silver Stallion, who 
disband perforce and go to their 
destinies as their leader has gone 
to his. 

Young Horvendile, Manuel’s sa- 
tanic overlord, tells them off quietly. 
Dame Niafer has already taken up 
with a holy man and begun the 


*THE Sitver STALLION—James Branch 
Cabell—McBride ($2.50) 
7Pronounced Pwa-tame, 


His New Book Tells How 
Prosperity Can be Created 


Henry Ford, in his new book that 
he has written in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther, tells frankly and 
clearly how and what he has learned 
in building and managing the allied 
Ford industries that are now the 
marvel of the present industrial 
age and have made their owner the 
wealthiest man in the world. Mr. 
Ford shows, among other things, 
how he has eliminated tremendous 
wastage in storage, spent millions 
to save a few minutes time and 
earned more millions as a result 
and how he has made a complete 
change in manufacturing methods 
so that no process is now used in 
the Ford plant that was in use before 
1922. He makes amazing revela- 
tions of the secrets behind the suc- 
cess of the Ford organization .. . 
outlining policies that can be ap- 
plied to any business in the country. 
His experiences alone embrace most 
fields of industrial activity. Re- 
quiring a constant flow of raw 
materials the Ford Company has 
had to reach out into many fields. 
They now manufacture one fourth the 
plate glass produced in America, have 
vast mining interests, lake and ocean 
steamship lines, radio and aeroplane 
communication between the 80 Ford 
plants, operate railroads . . . and in all 
are engaged in over fifty different industries. 
To each of these activities Mr. Ford has 
applied the same principles upon which 
he has built his main business, and from 
this vast laboratory of experience, he has 
drawn the materials for his book. He goes 
beyond his personal story and forecasts for 
the future, he shows a perfected industry 
can be evolved which automatically 
creates its own market. In short, he has 
written a work that Arthur Brisbane says 
that you should read, “if you want to get 
rich and stay rich. ” 


TODAY AND TOMORROW by Henry 
Ford, in collaboration 
with Samuel Crow- 
ther has just been 
placed on sale in all 
bookstores. Theprice 
is $3.50. If your 
bookseller hasnt a 
copy, send to, the 
publishers, (price 
$3.50 plus 10c post- 
age). Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York. Ad- 
dress Dept. T. 
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Put more 
of yourself 
into what 


you write today. The New Hammond 

‘Sienables you to do this. Instantly 

changeable type permit a variety 

‘] of typographical effects that give 

distinction to your letters and manuscripts. 

No other typewriter like it. Easily operat- 
ed. Comes in desk and portable models. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 


THE NEW 
bammond 
TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 80 Brook Ave., New York 








Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics,Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business. 
and 40 other subjects command 


either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 


The Gniversity of Chicago 
38 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


“der ‘ashes! 


Avoid ordinary COOKED foods, they are “‘ashes.”’ 
goodness’ has been evaporated and oxidized by wasteful 
cooking processes, (over 60% wasted), 

Choose mostly RAW foods that SUIT YOUR OCCUPA- 
TION, put life into you, real ‘‘kick.’”” When UNSUITED 
to your activities, f becomes “‘ASHES’’, i. e. WASTE 
products in blood and tissues, the basis of all disease. 


Waterless Brain-Nerve Meals 


(1) Eat fresh fruits, vegetables, meats, dairy foods so as 
to produce UNDILUTED nourishment real “‘kick,’’ over- 
flowing vitality. (2) Eat UNDILUTED BRAIN 
nerve, or muscle or solvent, or laxative “< 
meals as needed for EFFICIENCY. 

We do NOT treat disease. No diagnosis 
needed. Write us for particulars of Govern- 
ment Bulletins describing experiments on 
convicts, hens, cows, etc. Deficient feeding produced dis- 
ease, whereas FULL NUTRITION correc’ :—paralysis, 
blindness in hens, rats, ete., beriberi, skin affections, etc. 
in men. . . Can the OLD become active? Can OLD furnaces 
give heat? Yes, immediately when‘‘ASHES’’are avoided. 

TUMORS DISSOLVED—SIGHT AND HEARING RE- 
STORED. Pupil 3610. Age 50. ‘‘For twenty years I suffered 
from rheumatism. My feet and legs swelled until I could 
scarcely stand on them. I had difficulty with both sight and 
hearing, being compelled to wear glasses. I was troubled 
— m ~~ = oe lime deposits; also goitre, 

nd suffered from hemorrhages each month. My physician 
discovered that I had two tumors. a 
I can now do the shoulder stand (photo). 
There is not a pain in my body ‘and I can 
and write without glasses, and my 
hearing has been restored. My memory 
has also improved. Tumors are almost en- 
tirely gone, and the hemorrhages have 
ceased. I now have three healthy elimina- 
tions daily. . 
By occupation, I am a saleslady, and I 
rh i= am pleased to say I have not lost one 
/ ? Dh day’s work since commencing the 
—_—— Brinkler - ey Sworn statement. 
AGE 73. PULSE OF A YOUNG MAN. Pupil 5915. ‘‘Heart 
too bad to travel. In a few days pulse went from slow beat 
to the rapid pulse of a young man, feet and hands became 
warm ... Iwo year constant headache and pressure dis- 
appeared in five days. Memory improved. Could read and 
travel alone ... Prostate enlarged. No discomfort after 
7 days. Throat sore 40 years, now well’’. Sworn statement. 
,, 825,000.00 DUE TO CORRECT MEALS. Pupil 857. 

A financial failure due to timidity. After the lessons, my 
energy, and improved appearance enabled me to borrow 
$2, for a working interest in two coal mines. I made 
$25,000 profit in one year during war time. Any one can suc- 
ceed with the nerve force from the Brinkler System.’’ Sworn. 
Educational booklet, 10 cents. BRINKLER SCHOOL 
OF EATING, Dept. 64-E 131 West 72d St., New York. 


Weigh Too Much? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 

Giving the causes (Fatty tissue is only one) of 
this serious condition, its effects, approved methods 

of prevention and curative measures. 


All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.58. 
Alien Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C, 
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legend of Manuel, making him out 
ridicuously admirable for poster- 
ity, as a pious widow should. Gon- 
fal of Naimes is told to go south- 
ward and does so, becoming a cham- 
pion of misadventure among the 
Transcendentalists of Inis Dahut, 
enjoying the favors of their dark 
queen, Morvyth, while younger, less 
sensible men scour the earth for 
some marvelous token that will win 
her hand. 

Miramon Lluagor, who was Man- 
uel’s Seneschal of Gontaron, re- 
tires to Vraidex, his mountainy 
magic-seat, and is temporarily rid 
of his talkative wife, Giséle, by 
wishing her into the middle of the 
next week. (It is during Mira- 
mon’s manipulation of the bright 
bees of Toupan that Koschei al- 
most falls.) 

Coth of the Rocks, Jurgen’s pink, 
robust, mustachioed parent, goes 
westward looking for Manuel. He 
becomes involved with most of the 
queens and several younger per- 
sons on this pilgrimage, but at last 
manages an interview with his old 
chief. A western god blows him 
home—by most Rabelaisian means 
—to bowse, wench, let the, absurd 
legend of Manuel grow, and to die 
in his sleep. 

Other knights, other fates, the 
perplexity of which is somewhat re- 
lieved by an appendix, a much- 
needed calendar of events during 
the years 1239-1300 in legendary 
France. 

The Author. There had been so 
many and such distinguished Ca- 
bells in Virginia, that James 
Branch, who was born at Rich- 
mond 47 years ago, was early 
moved to thread their genealogy 
back through several centuries. He 
was a precocious youth, had taught 
French and German while still a 
student at the College of William 
and Mary. Yet there is nothing, 
save the genealogical bent, to sug- 
gest how he became fascinated by 
the Middle Ages to the extent of 
creating in them a land and popu- 
lace of his own, spun only partially 
out of moldering legend. This world 
has long since been his only real 
one*. With eyes “heavy-lidded and 
sleepy .. insolent and a little 
bored,” he occasionally glances up 
at the 20th Century to mock or 
pay it a cunning jibe in return 
for the years of neglect it ac- 
corded him before Jurgen had the 
honor of being suppressed. Only 
under great constraint will he leave 
his tolerant, amused wife and drow- 
sy country house, which, strange to 
say, is not stored with astonishing 
things, but is rather dull and effi- 
cient, with mediocre books on its 
shelves. 

In September, Publisher John 
Day will offer another new _ tale, 
The Music from Behind the Moon, 
wherein, it is said, the Cabell 
philosophy will be redefined. For the 
present, a short definition of that 


*So real has it Become for others that 
Cabell enthusiasts are now flocking to buy 
an antique map of Poictesme (pronounced 
“Pwa-tame”), drawn “from the yellowed 
parchments of Philip Borsdale (circa 
1679),” by Frank C. Pape, illustrator of 
various Cabell volumes and also of some 
works of M, Anatole France. 





philosophy might be had by steep- 
ing in bitterness not unlike Poe’s 
the motto often heard in Poictesme: 
“Mundus vult decipi.” 


Romany Summer 


Gypsy DOWN THE LANE—Thames 
Williamson—Small, Maynard 
($2.50). “The gypsy watches sky 
and earth, and both are lately 
swiftly changing. The heavens 
are day by day more tender, 
the air more soft—sweeter, my 
people. For a week the wind has 
ridden from the south, and with 
it the note of the bluebird, which is 
the note of springtime. .. .” 

If that is not an exaggeratedly 
lyrical paraphrase of a_= gypsy 
chief’s address to his people, then 
this may be a vividly naturalistic 
novel of gypsy life in the eastern 
U. S. It follows the devious for- 
tunes of a band of Romanies from 
the break-up of their winter camp 
in New Hampshire to their arrival 
at a Vermont council ground in the 
autumn. In particular, it follows 
the wooing of pantherlike young 
Panna, the chief’s daughter, by 
Milanko, the tumbler, and Yurka, 
the half-giorgio* fiddler; and re- 
flects the changing of gypsy ways 
from mooching along in _ bright- 
painted horse-vans to flitting over 
the country in shiny automobiles. 

Whether or not some of the lan- 
guage is highflown—and whether 
or not gypsies ever caught chickens 
by dragging past a farmyard a 
fish-hook baited with corn—the 
sharp flavor of true folklore is 
strong upon such. sayings as 
these: 

“A hungry belly has no ears.” 

“The sky still growls but his 
tooth is drawn.” 

“A clever cock crows from the 
egg.” 

“Weeping washes the heart.” 

“He who rides a tiger’ will 
have trouble dismounting.” 

And where else has it been re- 
corded that, when a rat creeps into 
a bird’s nest, their monstrous is- 
sue is a bat? 

Author Williamson, only 32, has 
already been hobo, sailor, sheep- 
herder, circus hand, newspaper 
reporter, wrestling instructor, prison 
official (finger prints), social work- 
er, Harvard M. A., professor, trans- 
lator, research ethnologist and 
author of a first novel (Run Sheep 
Run) that was universally hailed 
as “impressive, fascinating, vigor- 
ous, sinister, virile, etc., etc.” He 
was born of mixed Welsh}, French, 
Irish and Norwegian stock on an 
Indian reservation. The collection 
of novels he intends to write he 
ealls “The American Panorama.” 


*Romanies call all folk not of their 
blood “‘giorgios.” 
fHis first name is pronounced Tha’-mes. 





The facilities of TimE’s’ book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 





Tas Penton Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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This modern 


ice man 

calls once ~ 
with Frigidaire - 
and the ice 


stays always 


There is a wide range of 
Frigidaires built complete 
with metal cabinet, finished 
in white Duco, lined with 
seamless porcelain enamel. 
They are priced as low as 
$245. Frigidaire mechan- 
ical units for installation in 
the standard makes of ice- 
boxes, as low as $190. All 
prices f.o.b. Dayton. Any 
Frigidaire may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC de- 
ferred payment plan. 


BE SURE IT 


Be Sure it is 


HERE are now more than two 

hundred thousand users of Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigeration. And 
these users are telling their friends 
and neighbors that Frigidaire has 
brought to their homes and places of 
business a measure of convenience 
and economy unequaled by anything 
they have ever known. 


You have heard of Frigidaire—of 
the constant, dependable and eco- 
nomical service it renders, of the 
better way in which it keeps all foods, 








a Frigidaire! 


of the convenience of the ice it makes 
and the desserts it freezes. 


You are probably thinking now of 
electric refrigeration for your own 
home. Be sure, when you do buy, 
that you get a genuine Frigidaire. 
Look for the name itself—you’ll find 
it on every Frigidaire. It identifies 
the product of General Motors. It 
is your assurance that you will enjoy 
the combined advantages which only 
Frigidaire can give. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. Z-34, DAYTON, OHIO 


Frigidaire 


ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 





A FRICIDAIRE ~ PRODUCT OF CENERAL MOTORS 








Confidence in Smith Bonds 


is World Wide 


‘Now owned by investors in 48 states and in 


33 countries and territories abroad 


SEND for THESE BOOKLETS 


“‘Fifty-three Years of ProvenSafety” 
explains the time-tested safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years, and that 
now protect every investor in our First 
Mortgage Bonds. The standards of 
safety explained in this booklet will 
assist you in selecting safe and profit- 
able investments for your funds. 


“*How to Build an Independent In- 
come’’ describes our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan, which enables you to buy 
$500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
by payments extended over 10 months. 
Regular monthly payments earn the 
full rate of bond interest. The booklet 
enables you to look forward 5, 10, 20 
years or more and see the results you 
can accomplish by systematic invest- 
ment. 
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THIS 
COUPON 


The 

F. H. Smith Co. 

Smith Building ‘_ + 
Washington, D.C. NY 


Without obligation on my i / 
part please send me your N 
booklets, ‘Fifty-three Yearsof ‘S 
Proven Safety’ and ‘“‘How to 
Build an Independent Income.” 


You also may send me your sugges- 
tions of 634% and 7% Smith « 
Bonds for the investment of $.. 


Name 
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Addres 
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* PHILADELPHIA 


HEN investors in all parts of the world, 
in steadily increasing numbers, turn to 
one specific form of investment, there must 
be a definite and sound reason for their choice. 


A record of more than half a century of proven 
safety—no loss to any investor in 5? years— 
has resulted in world-wide confidence in the 
First Mortgage Bonds sold by The F. H. 
Smith Company, and in a constant growth in 
the number of our investors. 


Smith Bonds are now owned by thousands of 
men and women, living in every state of the 
United States, and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad. They are bought also by banks, 
insurance companies, trustees, colleges and 
institutions whose first con- 
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for your 
July Funds 


guards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. 


These bonds give you the strong security of 
modern, income-producing property, located 
in such important cities as Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Buffalo—cities where 
economic conditions and real estate values are 
sound. Through monthly payments toward 
the annual reduction of the principal, your 
margin of safety is constantly increased. 

You may invest outright, in denominations 
of $1,000, $500, or $100, or you may use our 
Investment Savings Plan to buy one or more 
$500 or $1,000 bonds by payments extended 
over 10 months. Regular monthly payments 
earn the full rate of bond in- 





sideration is safety. 


The 634% and 7% First 


terest. Maturities are from 2 
years to IO years. 





Mortgage Bonds that we 
offer for your July funds are 
created by the same stand- 
ards of safety and protected 


Send your name and address on the 
coupon for details of our July offer 

ings and for copies of our two book- 
lets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety” and “How to Build an In- 





by the same system of safe- 


dependent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PITTSBURGH 
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BOSTON 


582 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 








